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Editorial, 

ROF. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER has been chosen 
to take the place of Dr. Drummond, the suc- 
cessor of James Martineau, in Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. Last December, in 
announcing the retirement of Dr. Drummond, 

we wrote, ‘‘His successor has not yet been chosen, but 
American Unitarians will be tempted to ‘guess’ the 
name of the person upon whom the prophet’s mantle 
will fall.” The event verifies the forecast. It seemed 
to us that no other man in sight was so equal to all the 
conditions imposed by the office as Prof. Carpenter, 
a man of great learning, thoroughly devoted to his work, 
and filled with enthusiasm for the best things human 
and divine. He is, although already past sixty years 
of age, the one man to fill that honored chair. He is 
the son of Dr. William B. Carpenter, known and hon- 
ored everywhere, and the nephew of Rev. Lant Car- 
penter and of Miss Mary Carpenter, the philanthropist, 
whose fame was so great that her memorial was erected 
in Bristol Cathedral, where she shines a heretic among 
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Dr. W. S. RAINSFORD, rector of St. George’s Church 
in New York, after an exceedingly successful pastorate, 
has been compelled by ill-health to resign. By: his 
magnetic personality, his way of dealing with men, rich 
and poor, and his complete devotion to his work,\ he 
had accomplished wonderful things where the case 
seemed almost hopeless. He was a rich man’s min- 
ister. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was senior warden of 
his church, and he had control of a great income. He 
was also a poor man’s minister, and he was not distrusted 
by the poor because he was able to win the confidence 
and the support of the rich. We are sorry that he could 
not have worked out his problem with happier results 
to himself, for his was a ministry of reconciliation. He 
did not sow the seed of discord between classes.. His 
success came largely from the fact that he was able 
to make them feel that the ‘‘rich and poor meet to- 
gether. The Lord is the maker of them all.” 
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AN English vicar has published an extract from a letter 
written by Dr. Martineau in his old age in reference to 
the church as compared with the world which lies out- 
side of it, with which it is often compared to its disad- 
vantage. ‘‘At a crisis,” says Dr. Martineau, ‘‘when 
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many heads are dizzied and many hearts alarmed by 
the rapid changes in thought and in society, it may not 
be out of place for a veteran, himself not unaffected by 
them, to avow his unabated confidence in the Christian 
congregation as the most beneficent of human institu- 
tions,—the best guardian of the sanctities of life and the 
asylum of its sweetest affections. On a wide comparison 
of the population within the churches and the population 
without, the former, I am persuaded, will be found to 
contain, in spite of its minority, by far the greater part 
of the conscience, the humanity, the purity, the noble- 
ness which are the cement of society and the backbone 
of national character.” 

; wt 


THE tendency to unite, now manifest in many religious 
bodies, is wholesome; but it will not reach the highest 
order of spiritual progress so long as anything but es- 
sential truth is the centre of attraction. Let all come 
together in one religious body who believe in immersion 
or in congregational government or in the rule of the 
Episcopacy or in Apostolic succession or in certain 
historic creeds. This tendency carried out will give us 
larger and more influential religious bodies which then 
will, if progress is to continue, feel some nobler form of 
attraction pulling upon their larger masses and mak- 
ing a lesser attraction seem insignificant. The strongest 
pull is not some mode of worship or form of government 
or tradition of words, but the truths which infuse life, 
hope, and courage into human beings, and give society 
its true ends of action. Give them free play, then re- 
ligious union will mean something worth while. 
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In the course of degeneration in civilized lands, tu- 
berculosis causes more deaths than war, drink, the plague, 
cholera, or the slaughter on the railways and highways; 
and yet tuberculosis is now, to a large extent, both 
preventable and curable. In all communities where 
enlightened common sense has its sway, the death-rate 
from this disease has been reduced nearly, if not quite, 
one-half. It will not be long before the existence of this 
disease to any considerable extent in any community 
will be accepted as proof of ignorance, incapacity, or 
want of sympathy for the sufferings of the poor and 
unprotected. Once there were irritating diseases which 
affected all classes in the community. Now any one 
suffering from them would be excluded from decent so- 
ciety. Tuberculosis, typhoid, and yellow fever will soon 
become in like manner disgraceful. 


Washington and Lincoln. 


It is almost impossible to talk about these men without 
falling into moral platitudes, because their exceeding 
greatness and the extent of their influence, with the 
deeds they accomplished, are to be accounted for by 
qualities which in some measure belong to the furnish- 
ing of all honest men and women who exhibit common 
sense in the practical affairs of life. They but illus- 
trate the fact that any common quality which, in its 
ordinary exercise, makes for decency, steadiness, and 
courage, raised to a higher power, and applied to great 
necessities, becomes the conspicuous and sometimes 
almost incredible furnishing of a great man or woman. 

A simple fact of experience, which has not yet come 
to recognition in any creed, and plays but little part in 
the most earnest efforts made to improve the moral life 
of mankind, is that in a natural way the spiritual energy, 
which is the life of the universe, flows through any re- 
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ceptive human being, and, put by him to good uses, 
increases in volume and manifests itself in unwonted 
forms of noble thought and action. This is the truth 
hinted at by the revivalist, who talks about the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, and who invites a miraculous ap- 
proach from without, to bring re-enforcement to the 
soul of a man. ‘The deeper truth concerning the im- 
manence of the Holy Spirit is as natural as any truth 
about the sunshine, fresh air, electric energy, or any 
wholesome influence which plays upon the human body 
and penetrates to the sacred places where its life is hidden. 

The man who is becoming great, as Washington and 
Lincoln were, may pray and may have answers to 
prayer, as they are called, and yet this does not reveal 
the secret of power. Many an honest man prays with- 
out expanding the limits of his being, or receiving an 
answer to his prayer which makes him a world-wide 
benefactor. The condition of the influx of power, so 
notable in the case of these two men, was the having 
in mind of some purpose, some result, some conclusion 
of effort, worthy to engage, not only the powers of a man, 
but the resources also of Him who stands behind the 
scaffold and the throne, ready to impart power to simple, 
teachable souls who are set upon the doing of righteous- 
ness. Coming from opposite ends of the social scale, 
these men meet upon a common level where, in spite 
of tle stately carriage of the one and the grotesque ap- 
pearance of the other, all the world agreed to hail them 
as true-born kings of men. With manners and personal 
qualities as unlike as possible, they were brought into 
the same class by the extraordinary development in 
them of a few commonplace qualities, put to extraor- 
dinary uses. Forgetfulness of self, devotion to equal 
justice and perfect liberty, patience, courage, and con- 
fidence in righteousness, characterized them both and 
gave to them a success that genius, sagacity, prudence, 
and worldly wisdom may strive for, but can never attain. 

Self-sacrifice would not be a proper descriptive phrase 
for either of these men, although they gave themselves 
and every service to the cause of their country without 
hope of reward, in the ordinary sense. They were both 
ambitious men, who eagerly sought opportunities in 
which personal advancement would be the natural con- 
sequence of great achievement, They were not insen- 
sible to the honors that came to them. Lincoln wanted 
to be President of the United States, because to fill that 
place and have the power belonging to that high station 
would be the fulfilment of a lifelong desire. Washing- 
ton also enjoyed the dignity of his position and the in- 
fluence which he exerted, and was ambitious to excel 
in whatever he undertook. But the greatness of these 
men was shown in the supremacy of the sense of honor, 
in their ready acceptance of the obligations of duty, 
in their unquestioning surrender of themselves, with all - 
their desires and ambitions, to the service of their country 
and the world-wide interests which to them their country 
represented. 

Lincoln never had the opportunity to enjoy the ele- 
gant leisure and dignified seclusion which were so dear 
to the heart of Washington. Born in poverty, growing 
up with companions who did not know the meaning of 
social graces, and who had not learned the modest reti- 
cence which bars from conversation many subjects which 
the rustic discusses unashamed, he only came to a com- 
prehension of the refinements of civilization when it 
was too late for him even to think of them. And yet, 
insensibly, the husk fell away, revealing the man who 
was manly in purpose and at heart as clean as a child. 
In some turn of the tide we hope and believe that the 
time will come when the people of this nation will so 
greatly desire in their public men the virtues of Wash- 
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ington and Lincoln that they will encourage those who 
have noble gifts of mind and heart to forget all other 
prizes and despise all other wants that, in the simplici- 
ties of virtue, they may see to it that the republic shall 
receive no detriment. 


What is Orthodoxy? 


The creeds and catechisms of the past, though still 
in use, do not answer the question with any degree of 
precision; for private interpretation and new readings 
have so altered and diluted their meaning that, though 
they may still to some degree satisfy the letters, they 
fail to answer to the spirit of the new time. 

It would be a signal service to the religious world if 
those who consider themselves orthodox, in good and 
regular standing, would make a comprehensive dec- 
laration of the faith that is in them sufficiently broad 
and inclusive to satisfy earnest religious inquirers and 
seekers after truth. But the fact is they cannot do it. 
Many shades of belief, and even of no belief, shelter them- 
selves under the orthodox name, and sleep on the 
pillow of the old creeds, regardless of what it contains. 
Even on the so-called corner-stone of the deity of Christ 
the differences are widely divergent, the inerrancy and 
plenary inspiration of the Bible is a subject on which 
many orthodox people have ceased controversy, because, 
the battle having been fought out, they feel it unwise 
to stir up the subject, and are willing to let it lie in seem- 
ing innoxious desuetude. The dropped stitches in the 
old creeds are now so numerous, there are so many things 
to ignore or to shy at, that orthodox bodies find only the 
broad, deep, everlasting foundations of humanity, love, 
fellowship, philanthropy, practical service, as subjects 
of universal interest, and on which they may all agree. 
They have ceased, except in very rare cases (cases of 
survival which do not count), to discuss damnation, 
whether of infants or adults, election and reprobation, 
and eternal punishment. Total depravity has gone 
the same way into the limbo of tacitly disavowed doc- 
trines. The anger and fearful judgments of God are not 
favorite topics of exposition, because they have been 
outgrown and laid upon the shelf. Their God is quite 
other than the one that ruled in hearts and consciences 
less than a hundred years ago. The modifications and 
ameliorations in his character have been so immense 
that Jonathan Edwards and Cotton Mather, could 
they revisit the glimpses of the moon and the light of the 
sun, would find themselves strangers and aliens in the 
sanctuaries where those worship who still call themselves 
by the names they bore, and may sometimes fancy 
they are carrying on the faith in an unbroken line. 

The shades are as numerous, if not as sharply drawn, 
as among the advanced liberal bodies. Therefore it 
is hardly to be expected that a comprehensive definition 
of orthodoxy will be forthcoming in this time of transi- 
tion. The orthodox cloak is a convenient shelter; 
for its respectability is not questioned, and the freedom 
of private belief it insures in our day is almost perfect. 
Curious beliefs harbor there, and queries and conjectures 
but half-formulated. In the abandon of private and 
confidential talk our orthodox friends can easily prove 
that they differ from us but slightly in their real senti- 
ments. Christian science, Swedenborgian, Spiritualism, 
even speculative, scientific atheism, may be traced there 
without creating surprise. 

The orthodox communities are not more blindly led 
by their clergy than others. There is no orthodox 
door that can now bar out inquiry and free thought. 
The effort that is made to attain this end only acts as 
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a spur to investigation. Orthodoxy has the great ad- 
vatitage of giving a good standing and position to its 
adherents. Many people know that orthodoxy is re- 
spectable, who know little or nothing of its teachings. 
It exempts from the charge of being singular, irregular, 
and eccentric. 

But religion is apartfrom these external and material 
things. The seeking after and finding God is in the in- 
dividual soul, and may be lost sight of in churches where 
no heterodox word has ever been uttered, where all 
is so creedal, so regular, so conformed to statute and ec- 
clesiastical tenet that the dryness and immobility of 
death reigns without a rival.. But these places are 
probably remote and few. It is the fate of creeds to 
be less practically operative than other forms of religious 
words. Where they are recited in the churches they 
require mental reservations from the intelligent and 
thoughtful, that vitiate to some extent their influence. 
The last stand on the deity of Christ, as maker and 
governor of the universe, is subject to as many shades 
and queries as some of the tenets that have dropped 
aside in the path of progress. The time will come, 
perhaps, when open discussion on Christ’s nature and 
attributes will define his place in the modern orthodox 
mind. If that time ever comes, we shall see much that 
has long been repressed and hidden coming to light. 
It shows a great advance in freedom of thought and in 
the progress of conviction that orthodoxy from a vital 
point of view cannot be defined. Heterogeneity is 
progress. The growth of the soul in a few in independence 
and self-direction finally spreads to the many. Im- 
patience with cut-and-dried formulas belongs not alone 
to liberal believers. It has spread to all ranks of religion- 
ists. The spirit of inquiry is abroad. ‘The love of truth 
and reality is sown broadcast. Even those who wish 
to be narrow and illiberal find themselves balked by the 
growing diversity of points of view, the shadings and 
divergencies of beliefs that harbor under old names 
and systems. 


Heredity in National Life. 


It is a confessed fact that the social and political prog- 
ress made on American soil has been due to the select 
character of those who became founders of our colonies. 
They brought a momentum of moral will and an intel- 
lectual bias that, in spite of all adverse conditions, 
created a new sort of government and social order, and 
finally a federated republic of political and religious 
freedom. 

That we are now doing our State buildings with a 
very different material, all agree; but so much has 
been already accomplished, against opposing forces, 
that it has entered into our national faith and become 
a common conviction that, no matter how degenerate 
the elements may be which enter into our citizenship, 
they can be differentiated into political and ethical 
self-helpfulness, under the influence of that momentum 
which was given at the origin of our nation. How far 
can a happy paternity ensure a congenial fraternity in 
a family made up largely by adoption? How far can 
the influence of Franklin, Washington, and Jefferson, 
of Bradford and Winthrop and Roger Williams, go to 
mould adverse forces, and create a unified condition 
of progress? 

In a study of this question we have only one collateral 
instance for illustration. The English colonies, down 
through the first third of the nineteenth century, were 
almost invariably made up of either paupers or felons. 
Gibbon Wakefield broached the idea of ‘‘scientific 
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colonization” about 1830. He began an agitation 
which put an end to the exportation of English crim- 
inals into Australia, and he was eminently successful 
in planting some of England’s best laborers on the 
islands which constitute New Zealand. He was able 
to select and gather together a peculiarly capable in- 
dustrial force. These people differed largely from those 
who planted New England only in this, that the New 
Englanders were for the most part agriculturists and 
devoted to affairs of the church, while those who planted 
New Zealand were largely artisans and their training 
had been under the influence of the new industrial 
problems of the nineteenth century. 

In both cases savage predecessors roamed over the 
land, holding it in common. In New England severalty 
was allowed from the outset, and no restriction was 
placed upon the amount of acres that a colonist might 
possess. In New Zealand land monopoly was denied 
from the outset, and a freehold home was secured to 
every settler. Social order was placed under industrial 
conditions, and new ideals were worked into practice. 
The high character of the settlers involved a high stand- 
ard of education and refined social life. Wakefield 
insisted that ‘‘it paid to choose men as carefully as 
you choose the horses you are to work with or the cattle 
you are going to breed from.” The impulse given to 
New Zealand by this sort of colonists has made a national 
life as unique, as ethical, and as every way progressive 
and forceful as that which followed the foundations of 
New England. 

The lines of political evolution in the two countries 
‘have been unlike, but it can hardly be said that New 
Zealand has been more aggressive and reformatory 
than were our own colonies. Certainly the work ac- 
complished by our forerunners placed the young republic 
at least one hundred years in advance of Europe, leaving 
behind its autocracy, its provincialism, its custom- 
houses, and its standing armies, as well as its confused 
notions of Church and State. A fine political study 
would be a contrast of the founders of New England 
and of New Zealand, with the continuous consequences 
in nation building. The founders of New England 
were dominated by religious enthusiasm, those of New 
Zealand by social altruism; but in both cases freedom 
to experiment was the controlling thought. 

As a consequence we secured a free church in a free 
state, a conception of universal education ahead of 
anything before known in the world, a federation of 
States for common ends, universal franchise, and, in 
general, liberty based on education. New Zealand 
has secured much that we have incorporated in our 
system, but she has gone a stride ahead of us on some 
lines and is now making experiments which all the world 
is watching. Her postal system includes postal savings- 
banks, a parcels post and postal notes. Her highway 
system places under government control railways and 
all other methods of transportation. The public owns 
waterworks, telegraphs, and telephones, and controls 
all the forests. The prison system is based on reform 
rather than punishment. Sweat shops have been abol- 
ished; factories placed under government control as 
to overwork and the employment of children; eight 
hours make a legal day’s labor, with a half holiday in 
each week; industrial arbitration has replaced strikes; 
and State farms have been established, such as England 
and the United States are now agitating. Direct em- 
ployment by the State is on the co-operative instead 
of the contractor plan. On the whole it is a system 
of fraternalism instead of paternalism. 

There is, however, no contrast between the two peoples. 
The work of New England was based on an older demand, 
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with needs quite as multiplied, but not so exclusively in- 
dustrial. It began as a protest against the Lauds of 
the Church, the Commons, and the Georges. New 
Zealand began its work as a protest against the cor- 
porations, contractors, land sharks, ballot corruptors, 
and speculators,—incidentally to millionaires. Each 
people has done its work well, because it had the right 
sort of tools to work with. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


System or Spasm. 


The majority of the churches of our fellowship are 
accustomed to make their contributions to the national 
work some time within the next ten weeks; and the 
amount of these contributions, and therefore the effi- 
ciency of the national work, greatly depends upon the 
methods adopted by the churches for securing the an- 
nual subscriptions. Experience has abundantly proved 
that the method of taking a collection at a church ser- 
vice is entirely inadequate. To do that is to make the 
progress of the kingdom of God depend on weather 
conditions or a score of local and temporary mishaps. 
The largest givers to the Association are not necessarily 
the richest churches, but those which have adopted in- 
telligent and thorough methods of collecting the mis- 
sionary gifts. The income of the Association will be 
materially increased, not so much when our people 
give more, as when more of our people contribute some- 
thing. The standard of giving in many parishes is 
indeed pathetically low, but what we are concerned 
with is not so much the lifting of that standard as the 
increase of the number of givers and the wider diffusion 
in our churches of interest in the missionary cause. If 
all who enjoy the rich inheritance of our Unitarian faith 
would give in proportion to their means, the income 
of the Association would be doubled and its work cor- 
respondingly increased. 

The thorough and efficient method of doing this part 
of a church’s work has been discovered, and is in suc- 
cessful operation in a number of parishes. ‘The officers 
or the minister of the church send out by mail a printed 
or written appeal to every member of the parish. With 
this appeal there is enclosed collection envelopes, and 
upon the appointed day these envelopes are placed in 
the collection box at the church, or else mailed to the 
minister or treasurer. A few churches have a regular 
missionary committee; and, in place of the minister’s 
personal appeal, the members of this committee visit 
every member of the parish, and make a careful explana- 
tion of the cause for which their subscription is asked. 
These visitors or collectors are supplied with the special 
envelopes, which they leave with their friends, to be 
sent in as in the former case. 

These methods are possible to every church in our 
fellowship if the minister or the members of the stand- 
ing committee are earnest and diligent, and see to it 
that the right method is adopted and the work thor- 
oughly done. ‘There is on my desk the last weekly cal- 
endar of a parish that has just adopted this envelope 
system, and I am encouraged to read: ‘‘The parish 
is to be congratulated upon its prompt and generous 
contribution to the American Unitarian Association. 
(The amount already received is double the gift of last 
year.) If any members of the parish have neglected 
to contribute, they are requested to do so at once, as 
the treasurer wishes to close the account.... Such an 
expression of loyalty must result in increased devotion 
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to our own church. Generosity is contagious, and no 
church has ever suffered in its local work because of its 
interest in the larger work of the denomination. On 
the contrary, many a church has become so self-centred 
in its activity either through necessity or inclination 
that it has ceased to win the respect and allegiance of 
its own members.” 

I am sometimes asked by ministers what kind of an 
appeal to send out. Without asking the consent of the 
writers, I venture to print here, somewhat abridged, 
typical appeals recently sent to every individual in two 
of our parishes, together with the Annual Reports or 
other printed description of the Association’s work :— 

1. “‘Let us assume that our church wants to do its 
share in the general work of our denomination. Let 
us assume that, while we do not want to do the kind of 
missionary work other churches do, we want to do our 
own kind of missionary work. 

“Let us remember that the work already being carried 
on is valuable, and must be maintained. Let us re- 
member that new demands are made upon us, and 
that these can be met in proportion to the amount of 
funds given by the churches. Let us remember that 
to give the help which a Unitarian church can give in 
a community is to give the very best kind of help. 

“Let us work together with others. Let us do our 
share and have justifiable pride in doing it. Let us 
give as to what is signified by the old word, the ‘cause.’ 
Let us let our light shine a little more brightly by help- 
ing to put lights in some other places. Let us prove 
our church a Christian church by helping to preach 
the gospel to the people. 

“Having these things in mind, we do well to ask how 
we may increase our annual contribution to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

“We can easily increase it in these ways :— 

“By thinking carefully about what we give beforehand, 
and planning for the gift. 

“By each one giving what he is able to give. 

“By setting the general standard a little higher among 
us, by looking up to a possible ten or twenty-five dollars 
rather than down to an easy one dollar. 

“By all giving something. 

“By sending a contribution if not present when the 
collection is taken. Let no one forget or neglect it. 

“So prepare to give and so give for this purpose as to 
make the service of that day one of special value to our 
own church and of help to ourselves. Such is always 
the return of generosity. , 

2. ‘‘Would it make any difference to you whether 
there were a Unitarian church in R. or not? Would 
it make any difference to you living here to-day if there 
had never been any such church here? Is it too much 
to say that the friendly feeling existing between members 
of differing faiths, and the liberal type of religious thought 
that prevails in our leading orthodox churches, is in 
part due to the fact that for nearly two generations there 
has been a little church in the city, one of three or four 
hundred such churches in the land, standing openly 
and steadily for freedom of thought, and the spirit of 
fellowship in religion, and for character and service 
as the supreme things? We are so used to this friend- 
liness that we hardly realize that our city is rather 
exceptional in this respect, and that there are many 
cities and towns in which to be frankly of our liberal 
faith is to be lonely and under a ban. Even here there 
is probably not one orthodox minister yet who would, 
or who without embarrassment could, exchange pulpits 
with your minister. 

“Do not these facts show where our mission field lies? 
We do not think it needful to send missionaries abroad 
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to convert Asiatics to Unitarianism. We do not care 
much to convert Americans to our beliefs as intellect- 
ual beliefs; but do we not care to extend in our land 
the Unitarian spirit and principles,—those emphases on 
Freedom and Fellowship, on Character and Service, 
in religion? Do we not care to befriend those lonely 
liberals, and help them when they struggle to become 
a church centre of influence of this kind? Is not this 
our mission as Unitarians? 

“Some of us think so. Some of us care much to do 
this. It is because, sixty years ago, some men in Boston 
thought so and cared, that our own church was estab- 
lished here, and in 1865 was rebuilt and established 
again after the first building was burnt and the discour- 
aged congregation had scattered. Because in Boston 
they cared to open elsewhere new centres of spiritual 
influence such as they valued for themselves, R. is what 
it is for Unitarians to live in to-day. 

“Now are you and I remembering this mission of ours? 
Are we doing our part to extend the influence of our 
liberal faith and spirit to other communities? Ought 
we not to feel that part of the support due this church 
of ours is to help start churches like it elsewhere? May 
your minister say that he feels we have not as a church 
done what we ought in this matter? 

“I thought you would let me ask these questions, and 
therefore resolved to make this personal appeal to you. 
It is our one regular annual collection for anything 
beyond the city limits. Will you think over the mat- 
ter, and then send me whatever is in your heart and 
ability to give for this missionary purpose?” 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. 


TuHE fascinating problem of Arctic exploration has at- 
tracted a new expedition on an extensive scale, which, 
strangely enough, will make no attempt to discover the 
North Pole. President Roosevelt, on last Saturday, was 
acquainted with the plans of the new expedition, which 
will aim to discover the unknown Arctic Continent which 
geographical bodies believe lies to the North and West of 
the Beaufort Sea, in a wholly unexplored region of the 
Arctic Ocean. ‘The commander of the party of explorers 
will be Capt. Mikkelson, a Danish subject, and his 
partner in the undertaking will be Ermest Leffingwell of 
Illinois, who will have charge of all the scientific work in 
the undertaking. It is hoped that the explorers will add 
important data to the present knowledge of geology, 
meteorology, hydrography, and perhaps ethnology, 
astronomy, and physics. 


ENERGETIC efforts are being made by the representa- 
tives of the United States and other governments in China 
to counteract the anti-foreign agitation in that empire. 


’ Mr. Rockhill, the American minister at Pekin, is employ- 


ing the full resources of the American diplomatic and 
consular representation in China to keep informed of all 
the developments in the boycott. Whenever the agita- 
tors commit an overt act, an official notification of the 
fact is forwarded to the local authorities, together with 
a warning as to the ultimate effect of such activities. 
It is hoped by the combined chancelleries of the world 
that the outbreak of violence which Christendom has 
been dreading will yet be averted. 


st 


AurHoucH the House of Representatives on last 
Thursday passed the Hepburn railroad rate bill in sub- 
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stantially the form in which it was offered, there is no 
reason to believe that the legislation outlined by it will 
be placed upon the statute books. The United States 
Senate, if its traditions and present temper have not been 
misunderstood, has strong convictions on the subject of 
Federal interference with private rights. In addition, 
some of the lawyers in the Senate are by no means con- 
vinced that the provisions of the Hepburn bill, as passed 
by the House, are in accord with the letter and the spirit 
of the Constitution of the United States. It is pre- 
dicted, therefore, that the House bill will be subjected to 
close and rigid scrutiny by the Senate, with a view to the 
elimination of any feature that may be repugnant either 
to the Constitution or to the sense of fair play. 


Td 


AN element that may have an important bearing upon 
the projected general strike in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields is the sharp division of opinion in the ranks of the 
United Mine Workers of America, which became more 
apparent than ever at the beginning of the week. In 
the course of a signed statement which he gave out on 
last Sunday, Patrick Dolan, president of District No. 5, 
United Mine Workers, made a bitter attack on John 
Mitchell, and warned the members of the organization of 
what he regards as an inevitably disastrous termination 
of a strike at this time. On the other hand, President 
David Willcox, of the Delaware & Hudson Company, 
in a letter to Mr. Mitchell last week, took occasion to de- 
fine the attitude of the coal operators. In effect, Mr. 
Willcox took the ground that the miners have no griev- 
ance, nor have they any ground:'to debate with the 


operators. 
& 


AN interesting side-light on the Franco-Venezuelan 
dispute was furnished by M. Olivier Taigny, the former 
French chaegé d'affaires, whose treatment by the Vene- 
zuelan government brought about the present contro- 
versy. In explaining why Castro had ordered the French 
cable office closed and the cable cut, M. Taigny said in New 
York last week: ‘‘It was money, money, merely a ques- 
tion of money. ‘That man is crazy for it, and, because he 
could not bully the company into paying a tax of thirty- 
five thousand dollars a year, he closed up the offices. 
There was a distinct understanding that the company 
should not be taxed, and President Castro knew about it. 
Yet, when the company refused to pay, he stopped its 
business.”” It is unlikely that the French government 
will take any coercive action against Venezuela until 
after the conclusion of the conference at Algeciras. 


Pd 


THE atmosphere at Algeciras, where the international 
conference is seeking to determine the future of Morocco, 
and perhaps of France and Germany, continues out- 
wardly calm. An interesting development of the situa- 
tion is the demonstration of the lesser importance of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary in the councils of the nations. 
The comparatively. small importance of Russia is due, of 
course, to her disastrous war with Japan, as well as to the 
uncertainty of the internal situation in the empire. The 
impotency of Austria-Hungary is the result of the bitter 
struggle between the Hungarian element and the rest of 
the empire, which is binding the hand of Austria at more 
than one important point of contact with conflicting com- 
mercial and political interests. To all intents and pur- 
poses the presence of the Russian and the Austrian dele- 
gates at the conference is rather complimentary than 
effective. 
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Au, the navies in the world were made obsolete, 
in the opinion of an eminent British naval authority, 
when the Dreadnought, the largest battleship in the 
world, was launched at Portsmouth, England, on last 
Saturday. Although the grextest secrecy has been 
observed about the construction and internal arrange- 
ments of the newest addition to the British navy, enough 
is known of her dimensions and armament to justify the 
assertion that the Dreadnought is by far the largest 
fighting machine known to the science of warfare. Her 
armament, for instance, consists of ten twelve-inch guns 
in five turrets. No warship previously constructed has 
carried more than four twelve-inch guns. Her tonnage 
is at least eighteen thousand, and her guaranteed speed 
will be twenty-one knots,—an enormous rate of propul- 
sion for a battleship. 


Brevities, 


As we turn over bushels of exchanges, we wonder who 
reads them all and who pays for them. 


Hundreds of ‘‘Lives of Christ”? have been written. 
Can any one remember the titles and authors of half a 
dozen of them? 


Politics and religion, like business and religion, will 
never come into proper relations until religion takes 
its proper place as the science of life. 


The missionary who cannot see and is not willing to 
acknowledge what is good and true in the great Ori- 
ental religions can have no great influence or do much 
good. 


There is marked tendency among ministers of all 
denominations to dress in a fashion that is decidedly 
priestly, or else to lay aside all marks of the ministerial 
profession. 


A revival of religion based mainly on the fear of hell 
and eternal punishment may do some little good, but it 
has no more right to be in this century than the witch- 
craft delusion. | 


It is now said on high authority that the Psalms in 
which David is represented as cursing his enemies, are 
‘“‘the expression of the longing of an old Testament saint 
for the vindication of God’s righteousness.”’ 


Notwithstanding the shocking waste caused by the 
cutting of trees, the most conspicuous thing in the land- 
scape of New England as one looks out from any high 
place is the forest-like aspect of the country. 


A charitable lady gave a fund for the benefit of needy 
sewing women in a certain town. Soon after an im- 
migration of seamstresses set in, and the labor market 
in that department in business was overstocked. 


With a long and wide acquaintance with men and 
women, both orthodox and liberal, we have not found 
more joy in believing, more calmness in sorrow, or more 
courage to face adversity among those who claim to be 
evangelical. 


In the middle of the last century a Boston Unitarian 
was asked to aid in building an orthodox church in 
Maine, where he had great possessions. He gave so freely 
that the collector was surprised, but the giver explained 
by saying, ‘‘I do not accept your doctrine, but I do not 
believe that anything but the fear of hell will keep those 
fellows down East from stealing my lumber.” 


ee 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Casket and the Pearl. 


BY M. L. MURDOCK. 


“Sahib,” the suppliant said, “behold the prize 
Thou gav’st into my keeping years ago! 

These stains are but the tears that dimmed mine eyes, 
These stripes the marks of many a chast’ning blow. 


“For this coarse casket I had naught but scorn, 

Save that its scourging thine applause mightst win, 
Worthless but for the treasure it hath borne. 

Lo! these poor hands restore the pearl within!” 


“O son!” the Sahib said, ‘“‘it grieves me sore 
That thy mistaken zeal this wrong couldst do! 
This was the choicest treasure of my store; 
And gave I not both pearl and casket, too?” 


Then, bowed with grief, the suppliant knelt and wept, 
Praying forgiveness for his thoughtless sin, 
Contrite, yet joying, that the Sahib kept 
The bruiséd casket and the pearl within. 


Brother, with thee this message I would share, 
And on the tablets of thy mind engrave, 

“Lend to that pearl, thy soul, thine earnest care, 
But prize the casket that thy master gave!” 


Statistics of Crime. 


BY SAMUEL, J. BARROWS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
“INTERNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS. 


Since sending to the Christian Register a communica- 
tion entitled ‘‘Is Crime Increasing?’ which was pub- 
lished in the issue of December 21, an important amend- 
ment has been introduced into the annual bill making 
provision for the permanent Census Bureau. It pro- 
vides for the collection in the United States of judicial 
statistics relating tocrime; that isto say, an enumeration 
and classification of offenders arrested and tried for all 
forms of felony and misdemeanors, showing the age, 
sex, nativity, parentage, color, and occupation of such 
offenders, and the disposition made by the courts of 
such cases. Last week I had the honor of appearing 
before the House Committee on the Census, and mak- 
ing an argument in favor of this amendment to the 
census bill. It needs no new bureau to be formed for 
its prosecution: the machinery already exists in the per- 
manent Census Bureau at Washington. What is needed 
is Congressional authorization and an additional appro- 
priation. 

There would not be this remarkable gap in sociological 
statistics if the statistics collected by the United States 
Census once in ten years had been compiled upon a 
scientific basis, but the United States Census returns 
on the subject of crime give simply the prison population 
of the United States for one day once in ten years. The 
prison population for any one day in the year is affected 
by a great variety of circumstances. Thus I have known 
the population of jails in certain counties in New York 
State to decrease in some counties 10 per cent., in other 
counties 50 per cent., by simply abolishing the sheriff's 
fees in criminal cases and his revenue for the board of 
prisoners, and putting him on a salary. In peniten- 
tiaries and jails which are on the route of the great army 
of tramps, the population is often twice as great in winter 
as in summer. The population of prisons is still further 
affected by the length of sentence, and the length of 
the sentence depends a good deal upon the humor of 
the judge. Prison population is also affected by pro- 
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bation laws, which permit judges to suspend sentence 
in many cases. Thus during the last year in Massa- 
chusetts some ten thousand persons were placed on pro- 
bation who would not be found in prison by the census 
enumerator. Then the prison population is affected by 
the conditional release of a large number under parole 
laws of different States. As Mr. Eugene Smith says 
in his valuable article entitled ‘‘Is Crime Increasing?” 
“Tf we knew the average daily population throughout 
the year, we might fairly compare one year with another; 
but the comparison of one day arbitrarily taken with 
another day ten years later can yield no result of much 
value for any purpose.” 

Yet these are the only comparisons which are possible 
under the decennial census enumerations. Such com- 
parison would not be possible between the census of 
1900 and those of previous years, since, as I stated in 
my last communication, the Census Bureau has wisely 
decided not to publish the statistics of prison popula- 
tion compiled in 1900. 

Statistics, like edged tools, are dangerous unless prop- 
erly handled. ‘They must not only be carefully collected 
on proper schedules, but they must be classified and 
analyzed with the greatest care. A gentleman who has 
had large experience in dealing with statistics, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, once expressed to me his conviction 
of the comparative ease with which figures may be 
made to lie. I suppose the United States Census reports 
on crime have been responsible for a good deal of mis- 
statement, because few people know just how they have 
been compiled. 

Then there is another agency which has been respon- 
sible for a great deal of loose conjecture and misstate- 
ment in the United States. It is what I may call the 
paste-pot-and-scissors method. A sub-editor on a daily 
journal, with a great pile of exchanges, compiles from 
day to day reports of murders committed in all parts 
of the United States. The attempt is laudable because 
it shows an appreciation of the value of such information; 
but the only thing that the paste-pot-and-scissors method 
demonstrates is the utter poverty of our information 
in the United States on this subject, and the unaccount- 
able failure of the government to do a work which only 
the government can do. It is somewhat humiliating to 
find that the only light we have on the subject of homi- 
cide in the United States is this annual review prepared 
by a single newspaper, without the possibility of verifi- 
cation. I have known intelligent and prominent pub- 
lishers to make kangaroo leaps of deduction from such 
an uncertain basis. Some years ago an eminent diplo- 
matist and educator gave an address before the Unita- 
rian Club of Boston, on the ‘‘Increase of High Crimes 
in the United States.” He is a man who has written 
many books, and who takes great pains to verify his 
references. Much was my surprise on finding that 
the startling deductions were all based on this paste- 
pot-and-scissors compilation in the office of a daily 
journal. Here was a man earnestly desiring to tell the 
truth, and yet his deductions were all based on loose, 
irresponsible, unverified rumors. 

I agree with Col. Wright that statistics are of little 
value unless we know how they are made. A few weeks 
ago I took up a copy of Social Progress, edited by Dr. 
Josiah Strong, an annual publication which contains 
many sociological facts. I was somewhat surprised to 
find that the annual cost of the army of the United 
States was put down as $240,000,000. I was curious 
to know why this publication was about $168,000,000 
out of the way. I found that its figures were taken 
from a British annual, Whitaker’s Almanac, and that, 
in addition to the civic expenses of the War Department 
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for national parks and soldiers’ cemeteries and a half a 
million dollars for artificial limbs, Whitaker had thrown 
the river and harbor bill of the United States and the 
pension bill of $150,000,000 into the annual budget of 
the United States army! 

Judicial statistics, therefore, to be of any value, 
must be carefully collected. on uniform schedules 
wisely prepared, and the government is the only central 
authority that with a corps of trained experts can do 
this carefully. Then the collection of such statistics 
must be accompanied by equally careful analyses and 
comparisons. The laws and the classification of offences 
vary greatly in different States and likewise, as shown 
by the penalty attached, by the degree of seriousness 
attributed to any legal or criminal act. These varia- 
tions as to the comparative enormity of offences are as 
great as the variations of temperature and climate in 
the different States. A mere marshalling of statistics 
for comparison, without making allowance for the laws 
and public sentiment on which they are based, might 
lead to very mistaken deductions. In some States of- 
fences are classed as misdemeanors which in other 
States are classed as felonies. The same offence would 
therefore appear in different States under different cate- 
gories. Again in the State of New York, accused per- 
sons are permitted to make a lesser plea than the crime 
which they really committed. Doubtful of obtaining 
conviction for the more serious offence, and wishing 
to save the time and cost of the trial, a district attorney 
will accept a plea for an attempted offence or for an of- 
fence of lower degree than that really committed. 

Police arrests ought likewise to be included in the 
statistics collected, but they must be received with 
similar caution. As was shown recently in New York, 
a vast number of people are arrested who are discharged 
as innocent. Police vigilance, or lack of vigilance, will 
often account for the disparity in the number of arrests 
in the different years in the same city or for the disparity 
in the number of arrests in different cities. When, 
some years ago, 50,000 people were arrested for drunken- 
ness in Massachusetts, it did not really mean that in- 
temperance was more common there than in New York 
or Kentucky, but that the law was more severe, and 
that many persons were arrested for being drunk in 
Boston who would have been arrested in other cities 
only if their drunkenness had been accompanied by 
disorderly conduct. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will grant the authority 
needed for the collection of statistics proposed, and 
that it will be done at least once in five years as recom- 
mended by the Director of the Census. A period of 
years must then elapse before we shall be in a position 
to make safe comparisons and deductions. 

The Director of the Census well says: ‘‘Having estab- 
lished a permanent census office, the federal government 
can no longer justify itself for neglecting this field of 
statistical inquiry. The demand for authentic infor- 
mation along these lines has become more and more 
insistent. The European countries, by annually com- 
piling the records of their courts of law, are able to 
measure with accuracy the moral advance or retrogres- 
sion of the community by exact knowledge of the com- 
parative number of crimes, properly classified and 
tabulated with respect to age, sex, color, and place of 
birth of the party accused, and the disposition of each 
case. These reports make it possible to direct wisely 
the organized movements for social reform and restric- 
tive legislation. They are important in their economic 
significance; for they establish the relationship of the 
material condition of the nation, whether it be one of 
prosperity or depression, to the increase or decrease of 
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crime. The lack of such information in the United 
States results in a mass of conflicting State laws and local 
ordinances and haphazard effort.” 

New York CITY. 


An Old American Hymn-Book. 


BY REV. CHARLES GRAVES. 


“Only an old hymn-book!’ The comment was in 
every way correct. And, what is more to its apparent 
disparagement, it did not have the merit of being the 
product of some well-known hymn-writer. But it is 
as true with hymn-books as with stars that the ones 
most familiar by virtue of their brightness and ap- 
parent nearness are not necessarily of the greatest and 
certainly not the only ones of interest. Nothing, I 
think, can surpass in real living interest such old pieces 
of Americana as this. Such pieces are in truth glimpses 
of the intellectual, religious, and musical life of our 
people when many of them were in a sense condemned 
to practical isolation on the frontiers of civilization. 

All questions of literary value, of conformity or non- 
conformity to established hymnodic standards, are be- 
side the mark. Here is a man who takes sacred song 
as seriously as any man ever did, who believes in its 
mission as being an inspiration to worship and also a 
firm teacher of sound doctrine. His name, his book, 
are both unrecorded in the annals of hymnists unknown, 
it seems, to those who give much heed to such matters. 
We shall have to confess that his literary ability or fitness 
do not at all match his ambition or sincerity. But 
what boots it? The work is thoroughly sincere, and 
its blunders and grotesquenesses do but speak the more 
loudly of the author’s enthusiasm and _ earnestness; 
and some of his work still survives in the locality where 
he lived, whether from local pride or spiritual benefit 
others may decide. 

This early American hymn-book has this for a title- 
page: ‘‘The | Christian Harmony; | or, | Songster’s Com- 
panion. | By Jeremiah Ingalls. | Praise ye the Lord, 
Sing unto the Lord a new song, and his Praise in the 
congregation of saints. | For the Lord taketh pleasure 
in his people: He will beautify the meek with salvation. 
Ps. clxix. | Published according to Act of Congress. | 
Exeter, New Hampshire; | Printed by Henry Ranlett, 
For the Compiler | 1805. | ” 

The book contains, so the ‘‘adveertisement”’ informs 
us among other things, ‘‘a pleasing variety of Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs, with music appropriate; some 
being wholly, and some in part, the original composi- 
tion of the author, and others selected from various 
authors, (which are credited where they are known),”’ 
The ‘‘Preface’’ throws an interesting sidelight on the 
author’s ambitions and the confidence he had either 
in the people’s good nature or in the merits of his own 
work. ‘‘Considering the multiplicity of apologies usu- 
ally made, when productions of this nature are brought 
forward, the Author would inform the public he has 
none to make,” concluding with ‘‘Should this meet with 
success, the public may again here from their Humble 
Servant.”” A word concerning the author, or compiler. 
Middleton, Mass., was his birthplace, and the date 
March 1, 1764. At the age of twenty-four he migrated 
to Newbury, Vt., where he compiled the ‘‘Christian 
Harmony” in 1804. On April 28, 1791, he exchanged 
single for double blessedness, the fruit thereof being 
an even dozen of children, lacking one. A local his- 
torian writes that ‘‘he was a cooper by trade and a sing- 
ing master by profession.’”” He was a member and 
deacon of the Congregational Church of Newbury.- In 
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1810 he removed to Rochester, Vt., dying there on 
April 6, 1838. It is worth recording to, as indicating 


a ‘possible natural fondness or aptitude for music. among 
the Ingallses, that Jonathan Ingalls, who for many years: 


led the choir in the Methodist Church in Bromfield 
Place, Boston, Mass., was brother to our author. 


The book opens with a ‘‘Plain and Concise: Introduc- - 


tion to Music,” taking up six pages. Following this 
are 190 
of index. 

~The musical side of the book calls for no mention, our 
chief interest being with the hymns which run the full 
measure of the theological scale enlivened by variations 
of a more or less secular and even dubious character. 
As a whole the themes of the hymns do not vary much 
from the themes which have formed the staple of Chris- 
tian hymnic efforts from the beginning, the Last 
Judgment, the Second Coming, the Joys of the Saved, 
the Torments of the Damned, Warnings, Invitations,— 
the whole lot which are usually found in hymn-books 
of the regulation type. They all have familiar features, 
though dressed up, it must be confessed, in rather ill- 
fitting and ill-becoming garments. 

An illustration or two will serve to give an idea of 
the hymns that may be regarded as being a little less 
religious than hymns generally. Thus in an ‘‘Election 
Hymn,” where his enthusiasm has full swing, though 
the swinging is certainly somewhat awkward :— 


“Join, join in tuneful strains, To praise our God most high, 
At whose command earth rose, And worlds above the sky. 
His sov’reign word Gave nature birth, 

And form’d all things In heaven and earth. 


“He call’d our fathers forth, To leave their native land; 
And in this western clime, Rear’d freedom’s happy band. 
When we were weak His goodness gave, 

A Washington, Our land to save. 


“Warren, on Bunker’s Hill, Mercer on Princeton Plain, 
- Montgom’ry, at Quebec, Lie with the mighty slain. 
High angels guard Each Hero’s tomb; 
And on their breasts May florerets bloom.” 


-In a song evidently intended for Fourth of July use, 
his passion for rhyming takes the bit in its mouth with 
disastrous and comical results. All goes well through 
the first stanza, but in the second the trouble begins — 


St. 2. ‘Secure upon his well earn’d spot, 
The farmer cultivates his lot: 
The city’s din, and tinkling sounds, 
Where gladiators walk their rounds, 
And pirates raed from Algiers, 
Excite in him no racking fears.” 


The hymn which he calls ‘‘Lamentation” is appar- 
ently called forth by the death of a neighbor’s child, 
after a painful and protracted illness. It has 18 4-line 
stanzas, and describes with more accuracy than refine- 
ment the character of the afflicted, her ailment, its 
length, and the splendid patience with which she bore 
her affliction, the whole subject finally made to point 
the time-honored moral. 


St. 1. ‘Death loud alarms, we feel the shock, 
Louder than thunders roar, 
With grief we mourn that Judith Brock 
Is known on earth no more. 
St. 12 ‘She scarce was heard e’er to complain, 
While she was thus confin’d; 
Perhaps to seek would be in vain 
A person so resigned. 


“Her sickness baffled all the skill 
Of doctors far and near: 
Her helpless state that she was ill 
' Did almost fill two years. 


St. 13. 
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St. 15. ‘Where is the mind remains unshocked? 
Yet view the mournful scene; 
Her fore distress with her jaws lock’d, 
No food could go between, 

St. 16. “Thus seventeen days she lay confin’d, 


And then her life expir’d; 
If she in Jesus was resign’d, 
Not life could be desir’d.”’ 


The authorship of the hymns in this collection is_ 
apparently scrupulously concealed, but here and there 
one meets with a familiar face. In ‘‘How Tedious and_ 
Tasteless the Hour’ John Newton is at once recog- 
nized. Hart is seen in ‘‘Come, ye sinners, Poor and 
Wretched.” Wesley’s familiar face appears in ‘‘Oh, 
for a Thousand Tongues to sing.’ ‘‘There is a land 
of Pure Delight’’ recalls Watts. Leland’s ‘‘Oh, when 
shall I see Jesus’? appears here possibly earlier than 
anywhere else. Burdsall, Cennick, Baldwin, Keen, 
and Burridge are also among the faces we know. In 
all there are 33 hymns belonging to these authors. It 
is not certain, hardly possible, though I venture to be- 
lieve highly probable, that the remaining 105 hymns 
are the work of Jeremiah Ingalls. His wasa ready pen,— 
more ready than wise. All there was for him to do 
was to put pen to paper, and out would flow hymn 
limited only apparently by the amount of ink and paper 
on hand. He was beset by no difficulties in rhyming 
or reasoning. Rules of grammar, forms of construc- 
tion, bound and hampered him not in the least. Fit- 
ness in figures of speech counted for nothing. He is 
laboring for God’s glory and man’s salvation, and that 
not only excuses awkward, senseless expressions, but 
so he doubtless believed, filled all his utterances with 
the highest wisdom. He balks at no imagery, how- 
soever grotesque and absurd. For example, he is sing- 
ing of the ‘‘consolation running free, from my father’s 
worth home,” rejoicing in anticipation of the good 
things. which are to be enjoyed in the traditional heaven. 
He continues :— 

“Now Ill go rejoicing home, 
From the banquet of perfume; 


Gleaning many on the road, 
Droping from the mouth of God.” 


That is surely unique. Comforts, good things, ‘‘drop- 
ing from the mouth of God’’! One hardly knows whether 
to smile at the ingenuousness here displayed or be shocked 
at the apparent, bald irreverence. Less repulsive, 
but equally naive, is this from the hymn in which he 
is giving voice to the popular desire for ‘‘Union with 
Christ in God above’’:— 
“J long to be in realms above 
Where there is naught but prise and love, 


I long in Jesus to be wed 
And on his breast recline my head.” 


His description of theological events are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. For example, in an eighteen- 
stanza ‘‘Judgement Hymn,” in which he describes with 
unstinted minuteness the implied event, are these rather 
striking metaphors :— 


St. 5. ‘The orbit lamps all veiled in sackcloth, 
No more their glittering circuits run; 
The wheel of time stopt in a moment, 
Eternal things are now begun. 

St. 8, ‘‘See Jesus on the throne of Justice, 


Come thund’ring down the parted skies 
With countless armies of shining angels, 
With hallelujahs shout for joy.” 


What boots the incongruity of 


“Jesus on the throne of Justice, p 
Come thund’ring down the parted skies,” 
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so long as it strikingly portrays the second coming of 
Christ ? 
“Here is a cordial for our woes 
As a supporting prop.” 


This is another of the many surprising metaphors through- 
out the book. 4 

It were perhaps pressing criticism too far to mention 
even briefly the grammatical oddities or mistakes with 
which the book abounds. A characteristic blunder— 
also a very common one nowadays—is the use of the 
transitive for the intransitive form of the verb ‘‘to sit.” 


“And set and sing to God my King,’ 


“Safe on the rock he sets and sees 
The shipwreck of his enemies,” 


are illustrative of this common error. 

All this aside, the hymns bear accumulative testimony 
to the religious fervor and theological earnestness of 
the author. Many of them savor strongly of the rank- 
est theological partisanship, for you can frequently hear, 
and distinctly, the clash of the sword upon the arma- 
ment of some disbeliever or misbeliever. Whenever 
he approaches, as he frequently does, the theme that 
engages so much of his love and talent, ‘‘free grace,” 
a suspicion is awakened that he is leading a vigorous 
charge against the cohorts of Calvinism. This is doubly 
interesting in face of the fact that he was a member 
of a church that is at heart, if not in body, strictly Cal- 
vinistic. But the religious world is too full of such 
misfits to make this a matter for wonder or question. 

The evident sincerity and whole-heartedness of the 
man makes you more than glad to deal very charitably 
with [the uncouthness of his work, and the fervent re- 
ligious zeal displayed moves one to a sympathy tempered 
by a smile for him as he flounders and splutters and 
fights for breath in theological waters beyond his depth. 
It is impossible, I think, to keep from admiring the man 
as without fear of failure or doubt of success he boldly 
sets himself at the task of expressing the whole body 
of orthodox theology with the limited intellectual material 
at his disposal. He deserves to be measured more by 
the determinedness of his aim than by the number of 
times he successfully hits the mark. 


Unitarian Organization in England. 


BY H. BODELL SMITH. 


““Agitate! Educate! Organize!’ These are no 
doubt essential to any missionary and propagandist 
movement. But the ‘‘Unitarian Agitator,’’—whoever 
heard speak of such a character? The very sound of 
that appellation is sufficient almost to cause a shudder 
among the many Unitarians who are the slaves of con- 
ventionalism. At any rate this is so in England. The 
apostles were open-air preachers. They carried forward 
the sounding of their message in all sorts of places, in 
season and out of season. They even ventured to dis- 
turb people’s minds by a militant crusade which forced 
men to think new thoughts wherever they went. And 
now, in England, systematic open-air propaganda is 
about to be started for the spreading of the light of 
Unitarian Christianity. The Missionary Conference, an 
association mainly of ministers, has resolved upon this 
work, secured the means for a beginning, and the next 
few months will produce rich results in novel experi- 
ences, and, let us hope, in the enlightening of many who 
are in the dark. 

This open-air mission is to be carried on with the as- 
sistance of a travelling ‘‘van” fitted up internally with 
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conveniences for food, shelter, and sleeping. Two 
ministers per week in turn will go with the van from 
village to village, to preach the gospel where there is no 
Unitarian church. This will no doubt cause a little 
agitation in many orthodox minds; but, if the work is 
done considerately and persuasively, it will be a great 
means, also, of educating the minds of hearers in the 
principles of our- rational faith. . 
Yes. Educate; for how great is the need! People 
who say among Unitarians that our work is done, that 
the old orthodox superstitions are dead, are wofully 
deluded. The dense ignorance of people everywhere, 
who are attached to orthodoxy, is appalling. They are 
told that Unitarianism is ‘‘infidelity,’ that it is not 
‘‘Christian,” that it is a ‘‘dreadful” thing, to be avoided; 
and they accept what they are told and hold up their 
hands in horror at the mere mention of the name ‘‘Unita- 
rianism.’’ They are deceived—unintentionally, of course; 
for many of their ministers are unfortunately in the same 
plight themselves. They do not really know what 


Unitarianism is: they have many utterly false concep-_ 


tions as to its teachings, and consequently they are 
too often blind leaders of the blind. So light is greatly 
needed, and public opinion, theological as well as other- 
wise, must be educated to see and to know better. The 
postal missions are doing grand work in this direction, 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
sows broadcast its leaflet literature, and publishes handy 
books which find their way into many unexpected places. 
But vastly more of these enlightening agencies are 
really needed for the work that is waiting to be done. 
But, as to organization, the Unitarian movement in 
England is weak. Within the last twenty-five years 
much has been done to remedy this weakness. The 
National Conference founded in 1882 is a splendid at- 
tempt to link all our churches together, and not without 
success. Never before has the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association done such effective work for our 
churches as it is doing now; and, though it is yet regarded 
as only an association of individual subscribers, it has 
direct corporate connection with district associations 
and with churches. There is also a Ministerial Fellow- 
ship which is organizing the ministers, so as to enable 


them to exist in truer relation to each other and to the . 


churches which they serve. There are many signs of 
increasing strength and effectiveness in organization, 
and yet it must be said that the Unitarian movement 
in England is ineffective and weak, not only as regards 
the vast outside harvest waiting to be reaped, but equally 
so in the development of internal resources in its own 
churches. 

The denominational sentiment is sadly lacking. Many 
town and country churches have no sense of denomi- 
national responsibility. Unitarians are too ‘‘indepen- 
dent” and isolated from each other, and afraid of the 
collectivist spirit. The idea of ‘‘solidarity”’ has not been 
grasped by them in its real meaning. Strange that 
such things can be said of people whose principles are 


professedly the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 


hood of Man. But, as a matter of fact, there are many 
Unitarian churches in which scarcely 5 per cent. of the 
people know what Unitarianism is, and where young 
people grow up into men and women without any clear 
idea of what they stand for. Perhaps half of the Uni- 
tarians in England never see a Unitarian periodical. 
The ministers no doubt are partly blamable, but lack 
of systemized work and management is the cause more 
than anything else. Inside the churches there is the 
need to agitate, educate, and organize. Loose condi- 
tions of church membership, absence of a sense of the 
importance attaching to membership, separation of 
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church management from the minister, isolation of each 
church too much from every other, the ineffective char- 
acter of district associations of churches,—these and 
similar causes account for the state of things that too 
largely exists. 

Imagine a village church three miles equi-distant 
from four town churches of its own household of faith, 
north, south, east, and west, these town churches so 
self-concerned that they never trouble, as churches in- 
dividually, as to how the village church is going on. 
The village minister and family might be five hundred 
miles away from these three-mile-distant neighbors, 
they interest themselves so little in seeing that occa- 
sionally he and his family have a little intercourse with 
people not less cultured, say, than themselves. This 
village minister grapples with church difficulties alone, 
which ought to be not only his concern, but that of a 
local fellowship of churches and ministers. They do 
not know, nor do they seem to care, whether he sinks 
under his burdens or overcomes his difficulties; for all 
they understand, it is just when he seems to be making 
least progress that he is doing the best and most per- 
manently enduring work. But they do not understand, 
simply because they do not take the trouble to do so. 

That case is typical of many in England in towns 
and cities as well as in villages, all for lack of collective 
organization. But there are signs of awakening. There 
is a brooding discontent with such conditions which 
will issue ultimately in getting out of old ruts into new 
ways, which will be the ways of progress and salvation. 
It is a question of development. Necessity is the mother 
of invention, and necessity is forcing a more wide-spread 
consideration of new methods to meet the require- 
ments of thenew day. Thedevelopment willcome. ‘The 
future of Unitarianism in England will be glorious, of 
that there can be no doubt. In the mean time there is 
much feeling for the best ways. 

Mottram, MANCHESTER, ENG. 


A Sheaf of Stories about Bells. 


BY. L. A. MAYNARD. 


It has been the pleasure of some of my leisure moments 
for many years to collect information of all kinds from 
all possible sources in regard to church bells, both in 
in our own land and in other countries. None of this 
information has come from books, but has been picked 
up from newspapers, antiquarian records, historical 
sketches, by personal observation and in a variety of 
other ways. Included in this material, gathered up in 
the course of years, are many curious tales and a still 
greater number of romantic legends about these ‘‘mes- 
sengers of the upper air.’”’ Almost every church parish 
in Europe, and especially in the British Isles, Spain, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, has a bell with 
some quaint inscription on it or some pretty legend or 
sweet old story connected with it. This has come about 
in a natural way, for in all these European countries 
church bells have been objects of veneration and often 
of superstition for centuries, and down to very recent 
years were often endowed with supernatural qualities 
and powers. In the older times, the days when fairies, 
gnomes, witches, and other mysterious beings peopled 
the earth, the bells were supposed to be in league with 
good spirits and to have the power to drive away disease, 
pestilence, earthquakes, and other evil things. It was 
because such wonderful and benign attributes were 
asoribed to them that a wealth of legendary and mythical 
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lore in time grew up around church bells wherever they 
were found. 

Many will remember, in this connection, the prologue 
of Longfellow’s ‘‘Golden Legend.” ‘The scene is the 
summit of the tower of Strasburg Cathedral, round 
which in storm and thunder wheels a host of evil spirits, 
vainly endeavoring to drag the great cross from its 
lofty seat; and the hoarse shouts of the demons mingle 
with the chant rising from the choir below, and with 
the voices of the pealing bells, which boom:forth words 
taken from this antique series of belfry epigraphs, which 
run as follows in translation — 

“YT laud the true God, 


I summon the people, 
The clergy I gather.” 


Thus we have also the beautiful tale of the Golden Bell 
of Saint Senan, or Clogan Oir, of the monastery of that 
name in Ireland. Archezologists say that it must date 
from about the tenth century. In the old lives of Saint 
Senan (edited about the thirteenth century) it is spoken 
of as having been received from heaven by Saint Senan, 
and to have descended, singing loudly, on a hill near the 
Island of Seattery,in the County Clare, Ireland. Saint 
Senan, who was founder of the monastery on the island, 
received it; and it was reverentially preserved there 
until the dissolution of the monasteries. The shrine 
is about five inches high, the inner case of bronze, 
with outer plates of engraved silver, the lines inlaid 
with gold and other metals. This sacred shrine was 
held in great veneration, and was credited with mirac- 
ulous attributes. It was believed that any false oath 
taken upon it would be avenged, the perjurer being 
struck with convulsions or death. It was last used 
in the lifetime of the present owner’s grandfather for 
recovering stolen property, and was held in such great 
awe that stolen things were often returned immediately 
on hearing the bell had been sent for. 

There are many interesting bells in Ireland besides 
that of Saint Senan. One, said to have belonged to 
Saint Patrick, -is called the Clog aneanhacta Phatraic, 
or ‘‘the bell of Patrick’s will,” and is still preserved in the 
house of the Bishop of Belfast. It is six inches high, 
five inches broad, and four inches deep. It is kept in 
a case, or shrine, of brass, incrusted with gems and or- 
naments in Irish, which was made between the years 1094 
and 1105. The bell was mentioned in the ‘‘Anals of 
Ulster” as early as 850. Rev. Dr. Reeves published 
in Belfast, in 1850, engravings of the bell and the shrine, 
with the history of both. The bell of Saint Gall, an 
Irish missionary, who died about the year 646 is still 
shown in the monastery of the city which bears his name 
in Switzerland. 

The bells of Limerick have been likened to the teardrops 
of angels congealed to melody. As their voices peal 
from the glorious battlemented tower that dates back 
six centuries, there is a strain of melancholy in their 
tones that seems to tell over and over the legend of their 
history as it is preserved by the story-tellers of Limerick. 

Back in the middle centuries, so the story runs, there 
was an Italian bell-founder whose work was the wonder 
of Europe, so sweet was the tone of the bells he pro- 
duced. But he himself was not satisfied with his work, 
and he resolved that he would produce one perfect peal 
of bells and then practise his art no more. For years 
he labored, casting, testing, and recasting, until at last 
he had a chime whose sweetness had never been ap- 
proached. The bells were placed in the tower of an Ital- 
ian church, and the bell-founder settled in the village, 
where he could listen to them every day. In the course 
of one of the wars the village was pillaged, and the bells 
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were carried away. ‘The bell-founder was disconsolate 
without his ‘‘children,’ as he called them, and finally 
he resolved to go in search of them. He wandered 
over Europe, growing every year more bent and gray, 
listening eagerly to every chime, and then going on his 
way in silence and disappointment. At last he found 
himself one evening on the bank of the Shannon, and 
engaged some rowers to take him across. As the boat 
moved silently along, just at sunset, the famous chime 
of the cathedral began to ring. At the first note the old 
man started up. 

‘“‘The chimes, the chimes,” he cried. ‘‘At last, peace.’ 
When the rowers reached the shore, the old man sat in 
his place with a happy look upon his face, and his spirit 
had fled. 

A story of another kind is told of a bell in one of the 
churches at Ladenburg, Germany. A long time ago, 
about A.D. 1513, a young lady, of the noble family of 
Sickingen, was returning home to Ladenburg from a 
visit to a neighboring village. An unexpected storm of 
snow brought on the darkness before she could reach the 
town. At that period there were still remains of forest 
in the wide surrounding plain. The mantle of snow soon 
obliterated the roads. In this condition of things the 
young lady soon lost her way and wandered helplessly 
around in the dark wintry night. In her distress of 
bewilderment and despondency she prayed ardently to 
Heaven for deliverance. When hope had well-nigh 
died in her bosom, she heard the peal of a bell. She 
hastened in the direction of the sound, and, as the bell 
continued to sound, she still followed, till at length she 
found herself under the wall of Ladenburg. In grateful 
commemoration of this deliverance the knight, Hans 
von Sickingen, founded a charity of six hundred bushels 
of wheat to be distributed every year among the poor 
of the parish. 

A curious legend is connected with the bells of Messing- 
ham church, an old English parish. it is said that a 
long, long time ago a traveller was passing through 
Messingham when he noticed three men sitting on a 
stile in the churchyard and saying, ‘‘Come to church, 
Thompson; come to church, Brown,” and so on. Being 
very much surprised, he asked what it meant, and was 
told that, having no bells, they called folk to church 
in this way. ‘The traveller remarked it was a pity so 
fine a church should be without bells, and at the same 
time asked the men if they could make three for the 
church, promising to pay for them himself. They under- 
took to do this. They were, respectively, a tinker, 
a carpenter, and a shoemaker. When next the traveller 
passed that way, he found the three men ringing three 
bells, which said, ‘‘Ting, tong, pluff,’’ being made re- 
spectively of tin, wood, and leather. 

No other bells in Florence can boast of such a glorious 
setting as the chimes in the Campanile, standing out as 
it does against the deep blue sky, almost as white as the 
field flowers in the far-away, sunny birthplace of Giotto, 
the designer and part-builder of this beautiful bell-tower, 
set with richly colored marbles and adorned with choicest 
sculptures. Ruskin calls it ‘‘the only building in the 
world in which power and beauty exist in the highest 
possible degree.” 

A traveller, in describing them, says: ‘‘I have listened 
to the noted bells of many a foreign city, but have not 
heard the sweetness nor felt the charm as in these Floren- 
tine ones. Heard in the storm, the sunshine, at matins, 
at vespers, on joyous féte-days, or in the deep toll which 
calls the Misertcordia to their errand of mercy,—faithful 
still to their duties through six centuries and more, 
that grand band of men, from artisan to king, serving 
their fellow-men,—the Campanile bells thrill you with 
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their rich, soothing tones, beginning as it were with the 
deep, rich tones of an organ, and dying away into the 
choicest strains. 

Spain has a bell that is its prophet, soothsayer, oracle, 
and guide. This bell, the famous Villela, has hung for 
centuries in the historic castle at Madrid, keeping watch 
over the nation. It is the most celebrated bell in Europe, 
though not proud nor handsome. Its fame rests not so 
much upon its notes, though these are high-pitched, 
soft, and clear, nor upon its size, for there are other bells 
in Spain much larger, but upon its personality. 

The Villela for years is said to have foretold any im- 
pending trouble to the nation. When the father of 
little Alphonso died, the Villela began tolling in the night 
and tolled until morning light.” Inthe ten years’ Cuban 
war the bell struck awful tones on the nights of defeats. 
And, when great fires have touched the castle and sick- 
ness or insurrection threatened the throne, the Villela 
has lifted up its voice in sudden, loud warning. 

The bells of Oriental countries are of different shape 
from those cast inthe foundries of Europe and America, 
their composition is different, and they are often used for 
different purposes. Nevertheless, the bells of the Orient, 
like our own, have their quaint and curious stories. 
One of the sights of the Dagone Pagoda in Burmah 
is a gigantic bell of bronze weighing forty-two and 
a quarter tons, and said to be the third largest bell 
in the world, the largest being in Moscow and the next 
largest in Mingin, also in Burmah. After conquering 
Burmah, the British undertook to carry the great Rangoon 
bell to Calcutta as a trophy, but dropped it overboard in 
the Rangoon River, where it defied all the efforts of the 
engineers to raise it. Some years later the Burmese, 
who had not ceased to mourn its loss, begged to be allowed 
to recover it. Their petition was granted, and, by at- 
taching to it an incredible number of bamboo floats, 
the unwieldy mass of metal was finally lifted from its 
muddy bed and triumphantly restored to its place. 

The Mingin bell, to which allusion has just been made, 
is on the right bank of the Irrawady, almost opposite 
the city of Mandalay. This immense bell measures twen- 
ty-one feet in height and sixteen feet in diameter. It 
weighs about eighty tons, and is suspended on three mas- 
sive round beams of teak placed horizontally the one over 
the other, their ends resting on two pillars of enormous 
size, composed of masonry, and one large upright teak 
post. This bell was cast at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, under the superintendence of the reigning 
king. 

a queerly shaped gong, which occupies a position of 
honor in the centre of the city of Seoul, Korea, is said 
to be one of the largest in the world, and is called ‘“‘the 
bell with the wail of a child in its voice.” When first 
cast, the bell sounded with a harsh and cracked note, 
and the superstitious emperor, fearing an ill omen, con- 
sulted with his magicians. These gentlemen held a 
long confab, and finally stated that the bell would never 
sound right until a live child was given to it. The mass 
was then melted again, and a live baby was thrown into 
the molten metal. The wail of agony uttered by the 
little one as the bronze engulfed it seemed to be repeated 
every time the bell was tolled, and to-day the Koreans 
still claim that the wail of a child can be heard in the 
voice of the metal. 

A sacred bell in a town in North China has been kept 
ringing for a century. A tax for paying relays of ringers 
to pull its ropes incessantly day and night is willingly 
paid by the inhabitants; for it is implicitly believed 
by the benighted people that, whenever the tongue 
touches the metal, a devil is squelched forever. Thus 
it is to the public interest, according to this superstition, 
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to have as many of these objectionable spirits done away 
with as is possible. 

The ‘‘astral bell” of India is one of the best-known 
and most famous of supposed occult or spiritual phe- 
nomena. It is probable that it could always be explained 
as readily as in the following instances, described in an 
article by Edmund Russell in Everybody's Magazine: 
“The most spiritual phenomena I witnessed were the 
daily life of the Indian people. ‘The astral bell I thought 
I heard twice. The first time was in the beautiful 
guest-house of the young Maharaja of Bhavanagar, 
who is following his noble father in every good deed. 

“I was awakened one morning by the sound of a bell 
that in the scent-laden air seemed sweeter than any 
I had ever heard. It floated apparently just outside 
my second-story veranda, for I knew there are no locks 
or bolts or bells in an Indian house. At night servants 
sleep across the portals of every door and throng the 
entrance by day, always ready to announce a visitor. 
It must be rung by unseen hands. 

“I went out on the veranda, and of course, being in 
India, was not surprised to see an antique bell held by 
a great black serpent which had parted the jessamine 
flowers. Perhaps it was simply the palace cobra calling 
to breakfast.” 

NEw York CIry,, 


Federation Founded on Facts. 


BY REV. EDWARD TALLMADGE ROOT, FIELD SECRETARY FOR 
NEW ENGLAND. 


“Church union is a dream of idealists: church fed- 
eration is the ambition of practical men.’’ Thus con- 
cluded an editorial in the Providence Journal of January 
29, describing the work of the Rhode Island Federation 
in that city. This is the general opinion of cool observ- 
ers, accounting for the fact that federation is slowly but 
surely winning its way, while other schemes for union, 
as the Journal says, have failed to work. 

The secret, perhaps, is that church federation founds 
itself on facts. It relies solely on accurate and syste- 
matic knowledge to bring unity, motive, and power. 
In this it is in accord with the scientific spirit of the age. 

Knowledge alone brings unity. We all agree on facts: 
it is in our theories that we differ. There are seven 
scientific theories of sleep; but all, men with each of the 
theories and men with none, agree in sleeping. Wher- 
ever men differ, it is because they do not yet know. 
When they know, they agree. Many were the opinions 
regarding the movements of the sun and planets: scien- 
tific demonstration has rendered any conception but 
one impossible to educated men. The road to Christian 
unity, also, lies along the highway of known facts. We 
know, or may know, the social, moral, and religious 
needs of the community. We may know the soul’s 
need of God, and the satisfaction of that need through 
Jesus Christ. One of the strongest expressions of the 
true appeal to Christian experience I have seen was in 
a poem in the Christian Register by Harriet Boyer, en- 
titled ‘‘We Know” :— 

“Jesus Christ is a man, they say, 
Say it to you and to me; 
Never wrought on the land, 
Never walked on the sea. 
We who have felt our dead souls 
_ __ Glow as a coal at thy breath, 
We know thy lordship of life, 
We know thy lordship of death!” 
Such experience is a fact. I may interpret it as a Trin- 
itarian, another as a Unitarian, Our theologies would 
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sever, our experience makes us brethren. Let us know 
each other,—and this is the third thing we must know,— 
and prejudices disappear. The Romans had one word 
for stranger and enemy. 

It is by such emphasis on the things we know that 
federation is bringing the denominations together. In 
Massachusetts, eight, and in Rhode Island, twelve, de- 
nominations are already represented on the State Coun- 
cil, Episcopalian and Puritan, ‘‘orthodox”’ and ‘‘liberal,’’ 
American and Swedish. Said one worker of a Lutheran 
pastor: ‘‘I don’t care what his church believes. He is 
a Christian man if I ever met one!’’ Some ask, ‘‘What 
have you done?” Is not the bringing together of offi- 
cial representatives of so many bodies to plan for com- 
mon action itself a great work? Said a denominational 
secretary, ‘‘If you succeed in getting the Swedish Lu- 
therans into line, it will be a mighty achievement.” 
They have joined both Statefederations, and the Rhode 
Island treasury recently received a check for $25 from 
the Swedish Lutheran churches of that State. 

But men are asking: ‘‘How can such a voluntary 
federation have any authority? and, without authority, 
how can it secure common action or adjudicate cases 
of denominational trespassing?’’ The only authority 
consistent with Protestantism is the logic of the facts. 
And this, after all, is the strongest. The discoverer of 
radium compelled scientists all over the world implicitly 
to follow his directions. A denominational missionary 
superintendent exactly stated our reliance when he said: 
‘*Publish the facts! Shame us into federation.” 

Experience is vindicating this reliance on knowledge 
as an adequate motive. By a list of all churches in the 
State cases of overlapping or neglect are discovered. 
In Rhode Island one denomination has taken steps to 
provide for five neglected fields naturally falling to its 
care, as one of its pastors wrote, ‘‘because of the influ- 
ence and pressure of the federation.’”’ In one case two 
denominations have been brought to a mutually satis- 
factory arrangement which prevents the building of 
two churches nearly opposite each other. It is upon 
the logic of the facts that we rely to secure the immense 
amount of work necessary to make the ‘‘parish plan” 
a success. In Providence, for example, the first can- 
vasses show that in a single typical ward Protestants 
scatter in preference among fifteen denominations and 
sixty churches, which means that hardly two neighbors 
in succession attend the same church. This being so, 
how can the churches gain or keep vital touch with the 
whole community except by personal pastoral work? 
and how can it be done economically, and without the 
fatal appearance of rivalry, except by co-operation? 
All drawing from the same constituency, scattered over 
the same territory, the churches, unless they intention- 
ally combine, will inevitably compete. When the ne- 
cessity is realized, the motive will be sufficient to move 
even our independent churches. 

To gain power, also, as well as to give motive, feder- 
ation simply appeals to facts. In every line knowledge 
is power. Pre-eminently is it true that power over men 
is gained only by knowledge of men. It not only shows 
what and how to do, but in itself gives influence. Ata 
ball in Louisville Henry Clay was introduced to two hun- 
dred ladies, and before the evening was over spoke to all 
again and called each one by name. Is it any wonder 
that he enjoyed popularity? The churches succeed no 
better because they have neither accurate knowledge of 
conditions nor personal knowledge of men. The parish 
plan is simply the adoption of the method of the most 
practical of men, the politicians. Said”one: ‘‘You are 
right. When on our ward committee, I would have 
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been ashamed not to know every voter in the ward. 
Before we went into caucus, we knew how every man 
was likely to stand. We sat up till midnight to do it.” 
By co-operation it is possible for the churches to know 
every man, woman, and child in the community, and 
their attitude toward morality and religion. Only when 
they thus know thoroughly can they mould the com- 
munity mightily. The canvass is but a means to this 
end, and in smaller communities may not be necessary. 
When will our church boards sit up till midnight to know 
facts and men! 

Of course the parish plan is yet too new to have pro- 
duced large results. Yet the value of the acts that can 
be gained has been demonstrated. One Providence 
pastor said: ‘‘The canvass of my parish was a revelation. 
It discovered 118 families preferring our church, where 
I knew of but 35.” Another said, ‘‘I found few for us, 
but I discovered this: our church is in the wrong place.’’ 
In both cases a knowledge of the facts will guide for 
the future. In general, itis true that few eligible fam- 
ilies, not already having preference, are discovered. 
But this very fact must teach the churches. - Instead 
of the present sensational methods to attract aclass which 
we now discover to be very small, each church must 
devote itself to thorough work with the constituency 
it now knows. Where the unchurched form a large 
proportion of the community, the parish plan does find 
them. In one legislative district in New York City five 
annual canvasses have reduced the ratio of the un- 
churched from 48 per cent. to 28 per cent. 

Knowledge of moral and social conditions also will 
guide. A Providence church was astonished to find 
in the cheap lodging-houses of its ‘‘parish,’”’ on an aver- 
age, 350 homeless men found shelter. It has- contem- 
plated establishing a church home to meet the need. Its 
leading men now notice the slightest item in the papers 
about any of these houses, and have visited every one 
of the twenty-six saloons. Must not this very knowl- 
edge have a moral effect on both sides? When each 
church thus feels responsibility for a definite territory, 
the ideal of William Stead for Chicago may be realized, 
and a church in whose district an illegitimate birth takes 
place drape itself in mourning. 

Knowledge of the facts will both rouse, guide, and 
unite us. This application of the scientific method to 
the work of the churches is what we mean by Federation. 

East THompson, CONN. 


Pure Religion and Undefiled: A Letter to an Orthodox 
Friend. 


BY REV. STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


Is not the sad thing in the case of the old man you 
told me of the fact that he was educated in the belief 
that there is something of more importance to man than 
right conduct? And would not the fullest and most 
lasting consolation have come to him through the as- 
surance—which Edward Everett Hale (my friend had 
just expressed great admiration for Dr. Hale, the man 
and the writer) gives again and again and again to all 
sorts and conditions of men—that God can have nothing 
better for us in this or any possible life than to do 
well the duties of life? It seems to me that, if you 
could have gone to this man and told him that, because 
God is good, when, as a little boy, he went cheerfully 
—whistling on the way—for?the stove wood™his tired 
mother had asked him to bring, when, as a young 
man, he so lived as to shame the coarseness and 
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sensuality out of his companions, when, later, he pro- 
vided well for his family, visited the sick, cheered the 
despondent, gave to the needy, he was right in line with 
God; that God has nothing better on earth or in his 
highest heaven for man or angel or archangel to do,—he 
would have found in your message, not only lasting 
consolation, but inspiration for the work his hand may 
yet find to do. 

You would have had to tell him—alas! you could not 
—that religion, which he thinks he lacks, and, lacking, 
feels that he is undone, is wholly natural,—just_ the 
stretching out of one’s arms toward that ‘‘Infinite 
Motherliness which created him at first and has sup- 
ported him ever since”; that if, as he believes, God’s 
spirit does sometimes descend and unite with man’s 
earnestly aspiring spirit, that too is natural,—the Father 
clasping to his breast the returning prodigal; and that 
probably this had not been absent from his own expe- 
rience, though he may not have been moved by it as 
more emotional natures have been; and that this relig- 
ion is good, but only as a means, perhaps the most.ef- 
fectual one, of living better the life he now lives well. 

You would have had to tell him this because he evi- 
dently thinks of religion—that ‘‘something of more 
importance to man than right conduct’”—as a great 
mystery, a thing which, having been lost to the race, 
can be restored to the individual only by a miracle, and 
as having no relation to visiting the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, or to any other course of conduct which 
constitutes one a good man in the usual acceptation of 
that term. 

Nampa, IDAHO. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The New Birth. 


’*Tis a new life. Thoughts move not as they did, 
With slow, uncertain steps, across my mind; 
In thronging haste, fast pressing on, they bid 
The portals open to the viewless wind 
That comes not save when in the dust is laid 
The crown of pride; that gilds each mortal brow, 
And from before man’s vision melting fade 
The heavens and earth,—their walls are falling now. 
Fast crowding on, each thought asks utterance strong; 
Storm-lifted waves swift rushing to the shore, 
On from the sea they send their shouts along, 
Back through the cave-worn rocks their thunders roar; 
And I, a child of God by Christ made free, 
Start from death’s slumbers to Eternity. 
—Jones Very 


Fire. 


I was once in the central Mecca of orthodoxy. So 
sacred is this Mecca that I dare not even name it. I 
was dining at the table of one of the great leaders of 
orthodoxy in a room which was itself sacred with mem- 
ories of Calvin and Calvinism. We were at table with 
two or three people who knew all about all the creeds 
and which you would accept for ‘‘substance of doctrine,” 
and which to preserve ‘“‘historical continuity,’ and 
what parts might be printed in larger type from the rest 
for the incidental reason that they were true. 

We were talking of the most serious things, of the 
Eternities. And the most distinguished person at that 
symposium said: ‘‘I am wholly satisfied with the Christian 
revelation. It is my strength and blessing for this 
world and for all worlds. But, if I were unfortunately 
born on some island to which an ordained minister of 
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Christianity had never come, if I had no Bible and no 
Westminster Catechism and no Thirty-nine Articles, 
by misfortune,—I am sure I should be a Parsee, I am 
sure I should worship the sun.’’ And to him we all 
agreed, light weights and heavy weights, people who 
thought and people who did not think, people who talked 
about ‘“‘mere morals” and people who thought, ‘‘Duty 
is the daughter of the voice of God.” 

Just at this period and in this column I think it ad- 
visable to repeat this heretical word. ‘There is a special 
reason for this. My dear brother Nathan, who was 
much wiser than his time, used to say that it is an in- 
teresting outside token of the advance of the centuries 
that, whereas people used to have to fight for their 
altars and their firesides, the most religious people of 
to-day, those who loved God most simply and took 
his son most cordially by the hand, were those who 
gathered once a week around the Christian Register. 
Was it not true? And, as the reader comes up from 
raking out the cinders from the ashes of his furnace, 
as the morning mail comes in, as he looks askance at 
the thermometer on the piazza to see if it notes twenty- 
six below zero or twenty-six above, is he not glad if the 
postman brings him in his weekly oracle a. word or two 
which may perhaps sanctify the business of the poker, 
the hod, and the sieve? 


“Blessed be toil if this the cause, 
The noblest work divine.” 

I believe the Unitarian Association, led by Mr. Shippen, 
thinks that sweeping the floor, to which dear George 
Herbert alluded, is not proper to be spoken of in a re- 
ligious service. But might not one say a word as to 
fire and so as to kindlings, chips, friction matches, coal, 
and hickory? Cannot one of our younger poets create 
for us one or two new lines which could take the place 
of the broom and the dustpan? 

Gen. Sheridan—not Phil Sheridan, but the other 
Sheridan—said to me once that there was no constitu- 
tional government between the Tropic of Cancer and the 
Tropic of Capricorn. And he said that this is the reason,— 
that, unless men have fires and firesides, they have no 
homes. He said that the Romans and Greeks were 
right in making as much of Vesta as they did. I do not 
want to take from our friends in the Philippines any 
one of the advantages of their tropical position, but I 
like to call their attention to the truth that we owe 
habeas corpus to the homes for which habeas corpus is 
the safeguard; that, if they want to establish demo- 
cratic government, they must hark back to the con- 
ditions of home life, even if they do not lay in twenty 
tons of coal as the winter begins. And to readers in 
Fort Fairfield or St. Paul, in whose thermometers the 
mercury froze last night, I want to renew the encourag- 
ing recollection that Sheridan’s remark is at bottom 
true,—that fire came from heaven as the myth of Greece 
taught us, and that every Prometheus is working as a 
child of God, who makes it easier for us to use the heav- 
enly gift. We have not remembered with sufficient 
enthusiasm those practical saints who substituted the 

. friction match for flint and steel. And, alas! no poet 
or historian ever recorded for us the name of that first 
of civilized men who pointed out the divine relation- 
ship between flint and steel. Was his name perhaps 
Prometheus ? 

In the columns of the Register one likes to say, in pass- 
ing, that great liberal leaders have recognized the lofty 
plane on which are to be found those who improve our 
fires and our fireplaces. Our dear Ben Franklin, who 
is called a heretic by the mechanics of religion, brought 
comfort, ‘one is*tempted}to~say,*to half the homes in 
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Christendom by his improvements in fireplaces and 
stoves; and who shall say how many forests he preserved 
by such achievements? His friend Priestley, while 
sweeping away the mud and dirt of ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption, found time to tell a somewhat stupid world 
about oxygen, and what it is, and how it feeds our fires. 
On our side of the Atlantic New England, at least, owes 
the Russian stove to the Beecher family in Litchfield, 
Conn. When our arch heretic, John Pierpont,—also 
from Litchfield,—was tried by a Congregational council, 
with the charge against him that his conduct was not 
fitting for a minister, the invention of a stove, and put- 
ting it on the market, was one of the charges. Puritan 
Congregationalism asserted itself, however, when that 
council acquitted him on that charge, as on all other 
charges. And when, a generation after, Horace Bush- 
nell made another improvement which helped yet farther 
the sanctity of our homes, no one thought by that time 
of charging him with stepping beyond the footpath of 
ministerial duty. 
Stephenson told the nobleman who stood with him 
on a terrace of a palace that it was the living God who 
was dragging the great freight train through the valley. 
‘‘He knows that you and I must have fires,” said Stephen- 
son, ‘‘and so he packs away his sunlight and heat for 
us, that it may be all ready for us when winter comes. 
A thousand years are to him as one day, and he knows 
no passage of time since there were growing in the north- 
ern countries the fronds of fern and the palm-trees 
of what was tropical England, and he was good enough 
to store away sunlight in those ferns and those fronds 
in the coal which somebody dug out of the mine a month 
ago, so that the engine yonder may carry her daily 
bread to some old woman up in the Grampian Hills.” 
The great blessing of the nineteenth century is that 
you can make such present gifts of God plain and real 
to the children in your Sunday-school. ‘‘I Am, is his 
memorial still.” Epwarp HE. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


No one who does not enjoy work can truly enjoy any- 
thing else—President Raymond. 


J 


In a state of sensitiveness to every touch of the Spirit, 
we never think of getting anything. We are only con- 
scious of becoming something, our beings are exalted, 
our natures are enlarged.—Selected. 


& 


Here is my work to do, to worry over. . . . ‘‘My work,” 
I say. But, if I can know that it is not my work, but 
God’s, should I not cast away my restlessness, even while 
I worked on more faithfully and untiringly than ever ?— 


Phillips Brooks. 
rd 


Yes, things are hard sometimes. And we must live 
on and bear God’s will. Because he makes a plan for 
us, and there will be always something coming, we can- 
not tell, day by day, what may be, only he never forgets 
us or leaves anything out—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


a 


The New ‘Testament is occupied from first to last— 
specially the sermon on the Mount—in showing that acts 
are nothing except as they are fruits of a state, except as 
they indicate what the man is, that words are nothing 
except as they express a mind or purpose,—P. D, Maurice. 
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For the Chrzstian Register. 


The Red Doors. 
To the Lips of Whoso gives Words Ltfe. ° 


BY CHARLOTTE PORTER. 


Out of the red doors in high triumph thronging, 

Bearing and sway to new Cesars belonging; 

Out of the red doors resistlessly marching, 

As Czesars of Rome, from carven stone arching ; 

Out of the red doors with vigor unswerving, 

Moulding the Soul to delight and deserving, 

Throbbing, thrilled through from the mouth’s human curv. 
ing,— 

Eagles of empery, strong pinioned birds, 

True winged to their aim, come swift words, live words! 


A Theologian of Sweetness 
and . Light. 


BY DR. WILLIAM H, LYON. 


Rev. William Newton Clarke, D.D., is 
professor of Christian theology in Colgate 
University. He has published ‘‘An Outline 
of Christian Theology,”’ and shorter volumes 
of lectures on “A Study of Christian Mis- 
sions,’ ‘(Can I Believe in God the Father?” 
“What Shall we Think of Christianity?” 
and “The Use of the Scriptures in Theology.” 
For depth and breadth of thought, for frank- 
ness of expression, and for calmness and 
sweetness of spirit, it would be hard to find 
the equal of these books, ‘Their style is most 
charming. The writer takes the reader by 
the hand in a most friendly and genial way, 
and walks by his side through old battlefields 
and past ruined castles of by-gone campaigns 
to a large and fair land where reason and piety 
dwell in peace together. 

Here, for instance, is the little volume of 
four lectures given before the Divinity School 
of Yale University, on “The Use of the 
Scriptures in Theology.” It isa remarkable 
example of the suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 
It quietly assumes the results of the “higher 
criticism’? as they come from the sounder 
scholarship, and yet leaves in the mind at 
the end of the discussion a deeper sense of 
the leadership of Jesus and a stronger loyalty 
to him than most readers probably had at 
the beginning of the book. As a triumph of 
constructive reasoning on grounds that 
seem to some to afford no room for the 
Christian faith, it is a marvel. 

The keynote of the whole work is that, 
while the Scriptures are the basis of Christian 
theology, it is a great error to use them as 
equally authoritative in every part. ‘The 
doctrine of an inspiration that imparts in- 
fallibility and direct divine authority to the 
entire body of the Scriptures is no more.” 
That the Old Testament is inferior in value to 
the New is commonly granted, but we must 
see also that not all parts of the New Testa- 
ment are of equal value. ‘The first question 
must be ‘What did the Master say?’ But 
every writer in the New Testament has been 
cited as representing the eternal truth, just 
as really as the Lord. ... A disciple’s view of 
Jesus has been esteemed just as authoritative 
as Jesus’ view of himself, and a disciple’s 
view of God just as authoritative as Jesus’ 
view of God. An evangelist’s interpretation 
of what Jesus said has been lifted to the 
level of the word interpreted. A mood and 
tense chosen by Paul for use has been taken 
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to be just as revelatory of divine realities as 
the teaching of the Lord. ... We can well 
imagine what the disciples, adoring Jesus as 
exalted to the right hand of God, would have 
said if they had known that their author- 
ity would one day be quoted as equal to 
ish”? 

What quiet wit is in this description of 
the use of the Scriptures on this basis, and 
what minister does not feel himself pinked 
under the fifth rib by it! ‘We may almost 
say that the Scriptures have had more read 
into them than read out of them. Into the 
older Scriptures the meaning of the later has 
been read. . . . Into all the Scriptures theo- 
logical systems have heen read without 
hesitation. . . . In many ways preaching, 
with all its value, has been a foe to the 
Scriptures. It has crammed them with 
lessons, putting lessons in where none ought 
to be found, and ready always to err in favor 
of finding the larger lesson... It has given 
wide currency to edifying misinterpretations. 
It has made mistranslations to be cherished 
as too precious for correction, if only they 
yielded edifying texts and enshrined some 
profitable truth. The simple, straightfor- 
ward, historical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures has been kept out of its rightful place 
by reverence for edifying . . . reverent at- 
tention to the Bible as a book of lessons, 
with astonishing inattention to facts that 
would alter the lessons if they were noticed.” 
“These are different points of view within 
the Bible. In addition to what the Synoptics 
contain there is a Pauline gospel and a 
Johannine, and there are other conceptions 
beside.” The attempt to turn the Bible 
into a theology has always been a failure. 
“No man ever reproduced the Bible in the- 
ology or stopped making theology when he 
had reached the end of his Biblical material. 
No man indeed ever thought over again the 
precise thoughts of Paul, or of any other 
Biblical worker: far less has any one ever 
gathered up the thought of them all.” 

The principle that leads to the solution of 
the problem is this: ‘“‘that the Christian ele- 
ment in the Scriptures is the indispensable 
and formative element in Christian theology, 
and is the only element in the Scriptures 
which Christian theology is either required 
or permitted to receive as contributing to 
its substance. ... Practically Christ stands at 
the end of our Bible and at the beginning of 
our theology.... Nothing that is not Chris- 
tian in its genuine quality has any place in 
our Christian theology, even though we may 
have read it on the pages of the Bible. 
That which we are to use for comparison in 
forming our theology is not Christ represented 
by a saying or two, even though they may 
be great sayings. ...It is not Christ repre- 
sented by the sum total of the words that are 
attributed to him by the evangelists. It is 
not Christ represented by the conceptions of 
Paul or John. Yet it takes all these in.... 
The Christian part or element in the Bible is 
that which joins its voice to the voice of 
Christ as he tells of God.’ 

The chapter which tells of the negative 
results of this principle is very suggestive, 
as showing what the new orthodoxy has passed 
by. The accounts in Genesis of the creation 
and the origin of human sin were not adopted 
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by Jesus. ‘‘He found God, humanity, and 
sin all in existence, and proceeded to utter 
supreme truth about them. Theology may 
well be content to stand with the Master.” 
The localizing of worship, so continual in the 
Old Testament, the privileged condition of 
the Jews, the doctrine of imputation, the 
separateness of God and the need of pro- 
pitiation, the Messianic return, the sim- 
ultaneous resurrection and judgment,— 
all are of another source than Christ. It is 
hinted that Jesus may have expected to re- 
turn, but that this expectation is not to be 
ranked among his permanent gifts. There 
is some frank discussion of the non-Christian 
element in Paul’s writings. 

Where, then, is the Christian element in the 
Scriptures? In the prophets, in ‘whose line 
Jesus came, in the psalmists , in the ‘‘mass of 
suggestive and illuminating history” which 
the Old Testament puts at the service of 
theology, and in which we see Christianity 
struggling up to the light, in the latter part 
of the New Testament, in which we have 
“the vision of the Christian revelation doing 
its work, and thereby illustrating its nature.” 
“No one” of these forms ‘‘is identical, in 
expression or in thought, with his direct and 
personal gift. The Pauline Christianity and 
the Johannine, and all the others, were de- 
velopments from him, but they were de- 
velopments. . . . Theological thought has 
always been varying, but it never showed 
larger variation in so short a time than be- 
tween the days of Jesus and the last writing 
of the New Testament.” 

“Every lover of the Bible has for himself a 
little Bible of his own making within the 
Bible, which he loves, reads, and remembers 
far beyond the rest. .. . The four Gospels, 
the Acts, most of the Epistles, the finest of 
the Psalms, the latter part of Isaiah, passages 
here and there through the remainder of the 
book, differing in every case,—these make up 
each one’s personal edition of the Holy 
Scriptures.” “If anything in the Bible ob- 
scures the Christian thought of God, it is no 
part of the abiding Christian gift: let it not 
trouble you.” 

It is hard to stop quoting, sad to fear lest 
anything quoted may have been misrepre- 
sented by being torn out of a web that is so 
beautiful in mesh and material. The book is 
a rare one, surrendering no jot of its “ortho- 
doxy,” yet almost persuading the “‘liberal” to 
go over and join him. Would that “ortho- 
doxy” had always been such! There would 
have been no “‘liberals.” 


Selective Reading versus Skimming. 


Rejecting all books at certain times, the 
sane reader will exercise temperance at all 
times. Our mental natures, no less than our 
physical, seem often condemned to the un- 
assimilated results of a series of ‘‘quick 
lunches.” To read only such portions of a 
book as are of enjoyment or service to him is 
a wise custom in nearly all cases. Such a sug- 
gestion is contrary to the doctrines of our 
grandfathers, and may seem, at first thought, 
to foster surface-reading. To read only 
relevant portions is quite distinct from 
“skimming.” Too much of the latter ten- 
dency, defensible under certain conditions, has 
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been caused by the old-time fallacy that if 
one began a book, he must finish it, however 
unwholesome and useless it might prove for 
his tastes and needs. Fortunately this 
absurd, often harmful, notion has gone in 
company with its analogous precept that a 
child should be compelled to finish all the 
food upon its plate, in spite of any repulsion 
or satiety of outraged nature.—Annie Rus- 
sell Marble, in the Critic. 


The Temple of Diana. 


-BY AN AMERICAN TOURIST. 


I should like to tell you of a trip to the 
mysterious temple of Diana, served by that 
strange priesthood of runaway slaves, who 
had killed their predecessors. 

“The priest that slew the slayer, 

And shall himself be slain.’ 

We took the morning train to Albano, 
passing the beautiful Alban lake and two or 
three picturesque towns, as we climbed the 
hills after crossing the Campagna. At Al- 
bano we took a two-wheeled cart, called a 
carrozzina, drawn by a diminutive horse 
and driven by a small boy, and set off at a 
rattling pace through the stony streets. The 
roads finally became secluded and very beau- 
tiful. We met a herd of goats—sixty or 
more—just outside the town, but after they 
had gone by we saw no living creature during 
the three-mile drive. Roses were blooming 
in the hedges, and our small boy, hearing me 
exclaim over some particularly beautiful pink 
ones, was out of the cart in a minute and 
gathering them for me. 

Soon we began to see the lake, over its 
voleanic rim, deep down in its green bowl. 
On opposite sides of the lake Genzano and 
Nemi faced each other, each on its high, 
rocky cliff, while all the steep slopes were 
covered with vines and olive trees. 

On reaching Nemi we dismissed our cart 
and began the zigzag descent to the lake, 
stepping aside once to let a little donkey, 
with big, wide panniers, pass us. As we 
neared the level of the lake we came upon 
acres of strawberry beds, some of them red 
with the ripe berries (Nemi is famous for 
this fruit), a little larger than our own wild 
berries, but looking much like them. 

After some search we found the ruins of the 
temple, which are rather puzzling to under- 
stand. But little can be seen now save two 
long walls, at right angles to each other, and 
backed by the hillside, each containing thir- 
teen niches for statues, probably two of the 
sides on an enclosing colonnade. The whole 
is now overgrown with ivy and ilex, with 
dainty maidenhair ferns springing out of the 
crevices of the niches. 

We sat down in a sunny spot to eat our 
luncheon, watching the bright green lizards 
dart in and out of the wall, and our sand- 
wiches and oranges and figs tasted very good. 
We tried to put ourselves back into those 
days when the white-robed priestesses served 
in this temple and the fearful priest watched 
always for the coming of the one he must 
sooner or later meet in mortal struggle. But 
it all seemed very dim and far away, while 
the peaceful scene before us,—the blue lake, 
the olive groves, the voices of men: and 
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women at work, pruning the vines and picking 
the olives, a snatch of song on the hillside,— 
this was real and human and comprehensible. 

A walk by the side of the lake brought us 
to a fisherman’s hut, and we got him to row 
us across to Genzano, passing over the sunken 
treasure ships that for so many hundred years 
have been hidden in the bosom of the lake. 
Several attempts have been made to raise 
them, and once some beams were brought up 
and a few bronzes recovered. Curiously 
enough, that very evening, after our return, 
we saw in the Roman World that another 
attempt to recover them would soon be made 
by draining the lake through its artificial 
outlet and some method of siphoning. How 
thrilling it would be if, after all these centuries, 
the hidden treasure, guarded so jealously, 
should be brought to light! 

A steep climb up the hillside brought us to 
Genzano, and there, in the piazza, was our 
carrozzina. We had intended to walk back, 
but our young Jehu had evidently counted 
upon our return and waylaid us. So we 
stepped in, the more willingly because we 
realized that it meant rapid walking to reach 
Albano in time for the train, our boat ride 
having taken more time than we counted 
upon. As we came toward Rome the Cam- 
pagna was flooded with sunset light and the 
Alban Hills were bathed in rose and amethyst, 
while on a rocky spur of Monte Caro, Rocca 
di Papa seemed suspended in mid-air, and its 
windows burned like fire. 


Literature. 


A History OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 
By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. In 4 vols. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
per vol.—Dr. Lea has spent many years of 
a useful life in the study of the religious 
history of Europe. He has concerned him- 
self largely with the later centuries of the 
Catholic Church, especially with the history 
of the Inquisition. He now, in a work of 
four volumes, narrows his outlook to the 
Inquisition in Spain, where it had a peculiar 
development, which was partly the cause 
and partly the consequence of cruelties, 
for which no enlightened Spaniard to-day 
apologizes, and of a backset in the tide of 
progress which has left Spain and Portugal 
behind other European nations, not even 
excepting Austria and Italy. The story 
opens with the account of the confusion and 
disorder pervading the little Spanish prov- 
inces and kingdoms at the time when Isabella 
of Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon united 
their fortunes and opened a new chapter 
in the history of the world. Five hundred 
years ago, and later, astonishing things were 
going on in the Iberian peninsula. Jews 
and Moors, Catholics and Protestants, in- 
quisitors and civil authorities, were facing 
problems which often involved the life, 
liberty, and happiness of several races and 
classes. The Jews had become not only 
obnoxious, on account of their race and re- 
ligion, but also because, in the unhappy cen- 
turies in which since the Crucifixion they 
had wandered up and down the face of the 
earth, treated as the off-scouring of all na- 
tions, they had developed wonderful gifts 
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for the profitable conduct of business. As 
traders and bankers they often held the 
purse strings of a province. Sometimes they 
were treated with consideration because 
they had favors to bestow, often upon kings; 
and, again, because they were rich and 
powerful, they were robbed and murdered 
without mercy. Finally the line was drawn: 
a new class of Jews was created, known as 
Conversos. These converted Jews, because 
to their brethren in the flesh they were ren- 
egades and apostates, became as bitter as 
the Christians in their antagonism to Juda- 
ism, Finally the expulsion of the Jews 
was determined upon, and at last the Con- 
versos themselves fell under the ban of 
Christian wrath, and lost the power they 
had temporarily gained. Then came the 
Inquisition with the first awto-da-fé, Feb. 
6, 1481, when six men and women were 
burned. But there were vicissitudes: it 
was not long before the ‘‘Conversos were 
triumphant, and the Inquisition succumbed 
completely.” It is to the credit of the 
people of Spain that this institution and 
its officers were not popular, and it seemed 
at one time possible to expel the inquisitors 
and put an end to their bloody work In 
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successive chapters the relations of the In- 
quisition with the State, and its varying 
fortunes in the different provinces, are dis- 
cussed in such a way as to show the ups 
and downs of this pernicious system. The 
Spanish abhorred Jews and heretics, but 
still more they detested the inquisitors 
whom they were forced to use as an instru- 
ment of the Divine Wrath; and, had the hu- 
manitarian instincts of the people been al- 
lowed to control the government, one awful 
chapter in the history of religion would not 
have been written. 

ON THE FigLD OF GLory. A _ historical 
novel by Henry Sienkiewicz. Translated 
from the Polish original by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—The 
scenes of this story are laid in Poland in the 
time of John Sobieski, just before the Turk- 
ish invasion of 1632. Although the title 
leads the reader to expect scenes of warfare 
and carnage like those in former books, 
in which, on fields drenched with gore, 
heroes have performed impossible feats of 
arms, with a succession of blood-curdling 
and nerve-thrilling adventures, we have 
in this novel only preparations for war, 
during which a beautiful idyl of love is pre- 
sented and wrought out amid scenes of vio- 
lence and heroic adventure almost as war- 
like as contests on the battlefield. The 
hero of the tale is a swordsman almost as 
invincible as Pan Michael himself. He is 
challenged by five men of noble birth, and 
in quick succession disposes of them all by 
wounds which satisfy the demands of honor. 
It must, by the way, have been a peculiar 
code which allowed five men to challenge 
one to successive combats on the same field 
of honor. The writer has read all the books 
of this author which have been translated, 
although never able to justify himself 
for the interest they excited. Sienkiewicz is 
master of the magical-arts of the enchanter 
who gives life to history and makes men and 
women, long dead, live again. 


Toe Farr Maw oF GraysTones. By 
Beulah Marie Dix. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50—Miss Dix is a well- 
poised, sturdy little woman, who has ap- 
parently not a trace of self-assertion and is 
feminine to her finger-tips. How is it that 
she creates such splendidly masculine, rollick- 
ing, hot-headed, often rude, but always gen- 
uine, heroes? They are not women’s men: 
they are real men, and naturally we like them 
allthe better. She tells here a swinging good 
story, finely constructed and alive with spirit 
and a whole-souled enjoyment of the good 
things of life, like love, merriment, a lusty con- 
test of fists or wits, and, best of all, sterling 
comradeship. She has a first-rate plot here, 
builded of unused situations and clever sur- 
prises. The astonishing thing about it, in the 
mind of a hardened reviewer, is that, taking 
it up in accordance with his duty, he had no 
sooner finished it than he turned immediately 
back, for pure enjoyment’s sake, and read it 
again. Miss Dix’s stories have not been 
heralded and pushed over-much, as has 
been often the case with other novels; but 
they have staying qualities, and it is likely 
that, when her list is several times as long as 
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it is now, people will still turn back to her 
fair maid and blundering Jock. 


THE Woop Fire In No. 3. By F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.—No better review of 
this book can be given than that which re- 
peats the words of the prefatory welcome: 
“To those of you who love an easy-chair, 
a mug, a pipe, and a story; to whom a well- 
swept hearth is the delight and the cheery 
crackle of hickory logs a joy; the touch of 
whose elbows sends a thrill through respon- 
sive hearts, and whose genial talk but knits 
the circle the closer,—as well as those gentler 
spirits who are content to listen,—hows rare 
they are!—do I repeat Sandy MacWhirter’s 
hearty invitation: ‘Draw up, draw up! By 
the gods, but I’m glad to see you! Get a 
pipe. The tobacco is in the yellow jar.’”’ 
The stories are all right, the temper of the 
story-tellers and listeners is contagious, 
the fun is worth while. The stories and 
gossip and comradely banter blend harmo- 
niously together, and the book redeems the 
promise of the welcome. 


THE GREEN SHAy.—By George S. Wasson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
Many readers, like the present writer, have 
needed the explanation that a ‘‘shay” is an 
old, local type of fishing-boat; and the title 
indicates that the story has to de with con- 
ditions along the Maine coast, where the lob- 
ster law and the prohibitory law are dis- 
regarded and wrecking is carried on with 
defiance of law, and where the moral help 
needed is that of a manly, practical sort, ex- 
emplified in the main character of the story, 
a young clergyman. Mr. Wasson writes with 
quiet humor, and evinces a keen eye for the 
characteristics of the people among whom 
the story is placed and who are familiar to 
him through actual acquaintance of many 
years. The book is good as a love-story, 
good as a story with a moral purpose under- 
lying the main thread of the narrative, and 
good as a picture of a provincial life in which 
many are interested. 


THE Portry oF Lire. By Bliss Carman. 
Boston: L, C. Page & Co. $1.50.—When a 
poet discourses about poetry, lesser men may 
well listen; and it is with genuine pleasure 
that one takes an hour of quiet ease with these 
brief essays, in which are included many a 
pregnant saying and much honest philosophy. 
It is true that poetry needs no defender save 
against the vandal within us, for each man is 
in his best moments himself such a defender; 
but here, whether the writer argues, surmises, 
protests, or recalls, a fresh breath is brought 
into the room and one responds willingly to 
his appeal. When he speaks of individual 
poets, as Browning, Longfellow, Swinburne, 
and others, we read with satisfaction again, 
for here it is not the critic who speaks: it is 
the man who writes only of what is worth 
while. The book is modestly put forth, but 
it is an unusually good one to have at hand 
for the right moment. 


IN THE LAND OF THE Gops. By Alice 
Mabel Bacon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
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& Co.—$1.50. The strong interest, mingled 
with surprise and respect, that extends of 
late to everything Japanese, certainly indi- 
cates a sympathetic desire to understand 
better our trans-Pacific neighbors; and Mrs. 
Bacon’s transcriptions of Japanese folk tales, 
as well as the original stories in which she has 
embodied something of the Japanese ideals, 
will surely help to that end. The brooding 
presence of the other world, the wonderful 
sentiment of national loyalty, and the de- 
votion to ideals which have not been ap- 
preciated by the Occidental mind, are touched 
upon here with considerable power. Three 
of the folk-lore tales are based on the fox 
superstition. They are all interesting and 
worthy study, adding to the debt which we. 
already owe Mrs. Bacon for her labors of in- 
terpretation. 


THE RANCHE ON THE OXHIDE. By Henry 
Inman. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—Col. Henry Inman has drawn 
upon his own recollections of life on the plain 
for this story, written for boys and girls. It 
begins with the taking up of a claim in Kan- 
sas forty years ago, when immigrants went 
out in prairie schooners, and wolves and 
panthers and buffaloes might be trusted to 
furnish excitement for the hunter. Among 
the adventures here described is the kid- 
napping of a girl by the Indians and narrow 
escapes from the teeth and claws of wild 
beasts. Many anecdotes are introduced, 
many of them doubtless having a basis of 
fact. Among the real personages intro- 
duced are Gen. Custer and Buffalo Bill; but 
the chief characters are the children of the 
family of immigrants, who develop nerve 
and mental resource in their strenuous life. 


THE GRaPPLE. By Grace MacGowan 
Cooke. Boston: L. C. Page &Co. $1.50.— 
This story of the Illinois coal regions is the 
history of a man who, having himself come 
up from the miner’s pick and having pro- 
found sympathy for the men, the union, 
and all it has done for labor, yet, single- 
handed and alone, withstood the encroach- 
ments of the mine-workers’ union and un- 
just demands of its leaders. This was a 
stirring struggle, and the course of its de- 
velopment, together with the love interest 
and other complication that are skilfully 
interwoven with the main issue, gives an 
interesting and significant novel. The story 
is thoroughly up to date in the positions 
taken and in the character of the problems 
it presents. 


THE STORM CENTRE. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—The strength and charm of 
Miss Murfree’s character drawing and the 
unusual interest of plot and incidents have 
served to recommend a story of the Civil 
War just when we were beginning to think 
that nothing new could be written about 
this period. The dramatic effect of cer- 
tain scenes and the excitement of narrow 
escapes keep the reader alert, while the art 
of the writer is often manifest in the graphic 
descriptions of place and time. This is a 
book which bears more than one reading 
and will hold its own for a long time to come 
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In Onp Bettarre. By Mary Dillon. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 
This story of the Civil War has a cer- 
tain quaint simplicity and freshness which 
makes it pleasant reading, even when it is 
at its quietest. It is about young people; 
and: the typical Puritan maiden of New 
England, who is beloved by a typically 
chivalrous South Carolinian, makes a win- 
ning heroine, in spite of her narrowness at 
the outset. Bellaire, the college town in 
Southern Pennsylvania, is charmingly pict- 
ured, and much of the charm of the story 
is in its atmosphere and local coloring. 


LYNETTE AND the CONGRESSMAN. By 
Mary Farley Sanborn. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—Stories of Washington 
life have a separate fascination of their own, 
an individuality that belongs to the place and 
is not wholly dependent on the characters 
introduced. As the title indicates, a con- 
gressman is the hero here, and his position 
brings in interesting developments and com- 
plications. Lynette is a good specimen of the 
American girl, and the difficulties she meets 
before the end of the book are faced in plucky, 
independent fashion. The book is a pleasant 
variation on the old theme. 


HeEaArR?T’s DesirE. By Emerson Hough. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
The sub-title of Mr. Hough’s stirring story 
announces that it is the tale of a contented 
town, certain peculiar citizens, and two fort- 
unate lovers. The town is full of vigorous 
Western life, the peculiar citizens are gen- 
uine men, whose wiles and scheming have 
an unusual interest, and the lovers are an 
agreeable pair for whose fortunes the reader 
is immediately concerned. The book does 
not follow well-beaten paths of fiction, but 
takes us through a new country and earns 
its title. 


UNDER GUIDING STARS. 
Poor. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
In this story of Massachusetts’ life the in- 
terest is almost as much in the character 
delineation as in the sequence of events. 
Miss Poor writes of real people and pictures 
their doings with clever, photographic 
touches, She is a keen observer, and this 
. book, like Boston Neighbors, by which she 
has hitherto been best known, makes its 
appeal by genuine merit rather than by a 
straining for dramatic or sensational effects. 


THE CASTLECOURT DramMoND Case. By 
Geraldine Bonner. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.—The mystery of the Castle- 
court Diamonds is made evident by the 
statements of all the leading participants in 
the affair, each able to trace the story only a 
part of the way and puzzled as to the share 
of the others init. Detective stories usually 
hold their own if fairly constructed, and this 
one is decidedly better than the average. 


Miscellaneous. 
W. B. Perkins, the New York publisher, 
sends out two sermons by Rev. Minot J. 


Savage, each beautifully printed on antique- 
finish, deckel-edge paper, handsomely bound 


By Agnes Blake | 
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in Persian calf, with portrait of the author, 
autograph preface, and half-tone illustra- 
tions. The first of these is the sermon 
preached in the Cathedral of St. Peter, 
John Calvin’s church, before the National 
Council of Geneva, Switzerland, on ‘‘Re 
ligion: Its Changing Forms and its Eternal 
Essence.”’ The second of this series of 
notable addresses is ‘““The Jew in Christen- 
dom.” These volumes differ much in ap- 
pearance from the ordinary tract or sermon 
form. One may hope that these vigorous 
words in attractive form will give increased 
circulation to the sermons of Mr. Savage, 
whose influence has already gone far and 
wide. The little books may be obtained, 
each at 50 cents net, from all bookstores, 
or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, 
by the publisher, W. B. Perkins, 222 West 
23d Street, New York City. 


The Magazines. 


For practical usefulness the Boston Cook- 
ing-School Magazine is especially helpful. It 
is devoted to culinary science and domestic 
economics, and its editor, Mrs. Janet M. 
Hill, has been unusually successful in adapt- 
ing her various departments to the needs 
of her readers. She depends much upon 
illustrations to explain her suggestions. 
The articles of the current number are by 
Julia Davis Chandler, Frances C. Sparhawk, 
Kate Gannett Wells, Rose Russell, and 
Mrs. Charles Norman, and there are also 
several poems. The pages which Mrs. Hill 
herself contributes are especially valuable 
to the housekeeper and home-maker. The 
department of ‘‘Home Ideas and Economics” 
covers interesting topics. 


A Bird Census is one of the developments 
of modern ornithology. ‘The observer re- 
cords not only the kinds of birds he sees, but 
also the number of individuals of each species. 
Bird-Lore (Macmillan Company) for Feb- 
ruary publishes about one hundred such 
censuses made on Christmas last by students 
distributed throughout the country, from 
Canada to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The results are not only 
interesting, but, because of their definiteness, 
have a decided scientific value. This maga- 
zine also containsa list of prominent ornitholo- 
gists who have consented to assist amateurs 
in their study of birds. The illustrations 
in this number include colored figures of the 
Kentucky cardinal and several kinds of 
warblers. 


A glance at the table of contents of the 
Sunset Magazine for February shows a list 
of notable names. Bliss Carman leads off 
with a charming long poem descriptive of 
his trip through the San Gabriel Mountains 
back of Pasadena, Cal.: it is full of feeling for 
the hills which is seldom known to plains- 
men. Lloyd Osbourne’s story, ‘‘Professor 
No No,” is one of the best of the tales of the 
South Seas which this graceful writer has 
written, and is beautifully illustrated by 
Maynard Dixon. Gelett Burgess keeps up 
the lively pace which he set for himself in 
The Lark, in an essay on the foibles and 
fashions of women. Charles Warren Stod- 
dard’s poem, “Old Monterey,’’ breathes of 
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the romantic past, and makes the present- 
day Californian sigh for days that are no 
more. George Sterling’s poem, ‘The Hom- 
ing of Drake,” is a classic. Ina Coolbrith, 
A. J. Waterhouse, and Olin D. Wheeler’s 
names are also among those present. 


Books Received. 


From Wright and Potter Printing Co., Boston. 
The Twenty-seventh Report of the State Board of Charity 
of Massachusetts. 
From Thomas Whittaker & Co., New York. 
The Holy Christ-Child. By Archibald Campbell Knowles. 
99 cents. 
Rightly Instructed in God’s Holy Word. By Charles M. 
Beckwith, D.D. $1. 
The Bible for the Sick. By Henry King Hannah. $1. 
Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac. Paper cover. 25 


cents, 
From the Century.Co., New York. 
In Old Bellaire. By Mary Dillon. $1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
A Lost Cause. By Guy Thorne. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Lord Randolph Churchill. By Winston Spencer Chur- 
chill. 2volumes, $9 net. 
In Memoriam. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
by the author. $1. 
The Principles of Oral English. By Erastus Palmer and 
Walter Sammis. 60 cents. 
eres’ History of Germany. By Ernest F, Henderson. 
2.50. 


Annotated 


Salvation by Character 
AND 


OUR FAITH 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


These two tracts sent free (without any charge) for the 
use of Post-office Missions and individuals. Address Miss 
L. Fresman CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Mention the number required, 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘*‘ Unity Pulpit’’ 

The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Religion; Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Bsseuce. 
2. “Mind the Light.’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 
3. The Geneva Gouncil. 
4. The Way to God. 
5. The Federation of Churches— and the Uni- 
tarians. 
6. What is Christianity ? 
7. The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 
8. Missionary Metives. 
9. Honesty in Religion. 
10, Salvation by Character. 
11, The Jew in Christendom. 
12. Healing Shadows. (By Robert Collyer.) 
13. Pilgrims. 
14. The Christmas Joy. 
15. What Wouid I Like to Do in the Coming 
Year? 
16. The Growth of Pity. 


Series om ‘Things Worth Living For.” 


17. I. The Wender of the World. 
18. II. The World’s Great Books. 
19. Il. The Companionship of Friends. 
20. IV. The Blessedness of Work. 


21. The Folly of Solomon. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Reciprocity. 


I like the times when Grandma comes: 

She brings me toys and sugar-plums; 

And there’s another reason, too, 

Whatever naughty things I do, 

Why, even if I slam the door, 

Or spill my porridge on the floor, 

My Grandma says, so sweet and kind: 
' “He is so young! We mustn’t mind; 

For ‘Children will be children.’ ” 


Of course, my Grandma has some faults— 
She sniffs those foolish smelling-salts; 
She makes me come in from my play 
To speak my piece six times a day, 
And then I always have to keep 
So awful still when she’s asleep. 
But she is old, and so, you see, 
1 don’t let such things bother me, 
For Grandmas will be Grandmas. 
—Carolyn Wells, in American Motherhood. 


Princess Sunny-heart. 
(Arranged from the Italian.) 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


1G 

There was once a little princess who had 
never been known to laugh. Not even a 
smile could any one bring to her pretty 
face. Now, in spite of the fact that her 
father and mother ruled over a great king- 
dom, where all their subjects loved them 
very dearly, they were very sad because of 
their sorrowful little daughter. The court 
fool played in vain his merriest pranks, and 
he said such funny things that all the lords 
and ladies of the court were weak with 
laughter; but the little princess sat quite 
unmoved. At times, just when the laughter 
was merriest, tears would roll down her 
mournful little face, and her deep sighs were 
really quite dreadful to hear. On the day 
that she was sixteen years old, the king said 
to the queen :-— 

“My dear, this daughter of ours must 
be made to smile,—yes, even at the cost of 
my golden crown, if need be. Why, she 
casts a gloom over our whole kingdom. 
The sunshine grows dim when it falls upon 
her, the birds stop their songs at her ap- 
proach, and the flowers shiver and turn from 
her. Now I am going to send heralds over 
the whole kingdom, saying that the one 
who makes the princess laugh, be he peasant 
or prince, shall have her for his wife.’ 

Far and wide went the king’s word, and 
among those who heard it was a handsome 
shepherd lad. He was a merry boy, who 
laughed and sang through all the long day 
as he watched his flocks of sheep. 

“Heigh, ho,” said he, “what a fine thing 
for me, if I could bring a smile to the lips 
of the sad little princess! But what can 
I do when all the jesters of the court have 
failed and all the rich and great princes of 
the world have tried in vain!’ So with a 
sigh just struggling through a merry laugh, 
he paused to drink from an old well that 
he was passing. As he turned the wheel 
that drew up the bucket, he saw a dazzling 
ring caught on the handle. He quickly 
drew it off and placed it on the first finger 
of his right hand. As he did so, he began 
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to sneeze, and such sneezes you never heard! 
Why, each one shook the youth from head 
to foot, and-one sneeze followed another so 
quickly that he lost his breath and was 


‘in danger of choking to death, when, luck- 


ily for him, he accidentally drew the ring 


_ |drom. his finger. He stopped sneezing as 
; suddenly as he had begun; and, as he was 


a quick-witted fellow, he at once connected 
the ring with his fit of sneezing. He slipped 
the ring on the first finger of his left hand, 
and, when he found that it had no effect 
there, he was quite ready to laugh at his 
own condition of a moment before. All 
at once a thought struck him! How funny 
the dignified old king would look sneezing 
as he had been. Surely the princess could 


not but smile to see her father in such a/ 


plight. ‘It’s worth trying anyway,” said 
the jolly young shepherd. 

He at once drove the sheep back to their 
fold, and then started for the palace. 

Between him and the city where the king 
lived was a great forest, and the night found 
him in the very middle of it, just where it 
was darkest. He was afraid that thieves 
might fall upon him in the night and rob 
him of his precious ring, so he climbed a 
tall tree and hid in its leafy branches. 

Very soon a band of robbers dzd come, 
and stopped to rest through the night under 
the very tree in which he was hidden. 

“Now,” said the captain, ‘“‘let each one 
tell what he has done to-day.” 

One by one the robbers told of their 
wicked deeds, and showed the gold and 
jewels that they had stolen. The last one 
said -— 

“TJ have done more than any one. See 
this little tablecloth: you have but to 
spread it on the ground and ask for what 
you will to eat and drink, and at once they 
appear. Here, too, is a purse, which is 
always full of gold; and a whistle that no 
one can hear played upon without jump- 
ing to his feet and dancing as long as the 
music lasts,” 

“Well, well,” chuckled the shepherd up in 
the tree, “pretty good things for me to add 
to my collection.” He waited till the rob- 
bers had fallen into a deep sleep, and then 
noiselessly slid down the tree, grasped the 
precious things, and ran quickly away. 

Early the next morning he reached the 
city; and, just as he. was, in his rough 
country clothes torn and dusty from his 
long tramp, he went at once to the palace. 

“Go tell the king I am here to make his 
daughter laugh,” he said to the servants, 
who did not wish to let such a rough-look- 
ing fellow into the palace, even if he did 
have a handsome face and merry smile. 
But, when they heard why he had come, they 
did not dare to refuse him; for they had 
orders to bring all who came on this errand 
straight into the royal presence. So he 
was led into the great hall of the palace, 
where the sad little princess sat on a golden 
throne between the king and queen, and sur- 
rounded by all the lords and ladies of the 
court. 

The shepherd made a queer little bow 
to the king. To tell the truth, he was just 
a bit frightened at all the grandeur, and he 
thought the king looked very fierce and 
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stern; but the sad face of the pretty little 
princess gave him courage, and he walked 
up to the king and said; ‘“‘Wall your Maj- 


esty accept this ring which is.a present from ~ 


the shepherds in my country?” 


| of loyalty and love, and at once stretched: 


jewels received from foreign princes.’ 


and slipped the ring quickly upon it. Even 
he was startled at the effect; for, before: 
the king had withdrawn his hand, a terrible 
sneeze shook his stately form from head 


followed so swiftly that the king was really 
in danger of choking to death. In vain 
he tried to control himself. He buried his 
crimson face first in his lace handkerchief, 
then in despair clutched at the costly hang- 
ings of velvet and ermine about his throne, 
and tearing them down, cried between fran- 
tic sneezes, ‘‘Air, air, you fools, give me air!’ 
So, calling, he jumped from his chair of 
state and rushed to a window that a fright-. 
ened, courtier hastily flung open. All were 
half-terrified to death, and yet no one 
could keep from laughing. From the queen 
upon her throne to the smallest of the pages 
that stood close beside her rose merry peals 
of laughter; and at last the little princess 
threw back her pretty head and, like a 
chime of tinkling silver bells, her girlish 
laughter rang out with the others. The 
old king heard the pretty note, saw his 
daughter’s laughing face, and between his 
gasp of astonishment and his sneezes al- 
most strangled. 

The little princess, no longer sad, ran 
laughing from the room, and the shepherd 


from his finger, and, as the sneezing stopped, 
said, ‘‘Your Majesty, now that I have made 


your daughter laugh, I claim her as my . 


wife.” 

“Your wife!’ roared the king, purple 
with rage and sneezing, “after you have 
made me the laughing stock of the whole 
court! Not much, my smart young man! 
It is a prison you will get instead of a wife. 
Ho, guards, take the ring from him and 
throw him into prison!” 

(To be continued.) 


The Adventure of Peter and Polly. 


Peter Waddle, just fresh from a combing, 
with his fluffy tail fluffer than ever and a 
new pink bow on his new leather collar, sat 
on the back-yard walk. 

Peter was six months old, and the most 
trusting Angora kitten that ever mewed to 
be cuddled. He loved everything and every- 
body, even the housemaid, who shooed him 
out of her way twenty times in a morning. 
In fact, the reason for his sitting on the walk 
was because Nora had just closed the door 
on him. 

He held no hard thoughts against Nora. 
He knew she would save him the best of the 
chicken bones, and see that he had plenty of 
gravy on his potatoes. So he sat in the sun 
and blinked. 


Now all was different with Polly Coddle. 


The king was much pleased at this mark- 


forth his right hand -and said, “Such-a gift: ~ 
gives me more pleasure than all the precious.” 


The shepherd bent over the pee 


to foot, and one terrific sneeze after another — 


at once went up to the king, took the ring — 
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Polly Coddle could get into the same yard 
with Peter Waddle, but she did not belong 
there. She lived in a shabby yard on the 
other side of a tall fence, where housemaids 
were unknown. She had a three-colored coat 
of fur, and wore no leather collar, nor any 
kind of bow; and the nearest she had ever 
come to chicken bones was to smell feathers 
thrown away in some ash-barrel. But she 
was like Peter in this,—she was only six 
months old, and had come to sit in the sun- 
shine. 

Peter spied her as she was giving a final 
touch of cleaning to her bib. 

“Something more to love,” he thought, and 
started along the walk. But to his amaze- 
ment this ‘‘something more’ humped its 
back, flattened its ears, and spit. This wasa 
reception so unexpected that Peter halted. 

Thereupon Polly Coddle let. her ears come 
back to their natural position and curled her 
tail complacently round her toes. 

“J may be poor,” was what she seemed to 
say, ‘but I’m proud, too, and I don’t know 
that kitten” 

Peter sidled round and said, ‘‘Miau!’”? He 
meant it in the friendliest spirit, but Polly 
was not used to friendliness. She got up 
and, with one eye on Peter, moved nearer 
her own fence. Peter, mistaking this for an 


invitation to play, made another dash, but. 


this time was brought up so abruptly by 
Polly Coddle’s bristling manner that he barely 
saved himself from a backward somersault. 
He looked at Polly. Polly looked back, un- 
winking. 

Peter considered. When he wanted any- 
thing in the house, and they would not give 
it to him at once, he sat up on his hind legs. 
He certainly wanted that three-colored kitten 
to play with him. Perhaps she was like the 
people in the house. Sitting up might move 
her. 

He rose on his hind legs, dropped his front 
paws as he had been taught, and waited. 
Polly looked at him out of sleepy eyes, and 
went on with her washing. 

Peter dropped to all fours again. He felt 
about discouraged. There was one thing 
more, however. He had known it to happen 
that he got his way sometimes if he rolled 
over. He did not like to do this. He felt 
so silly afterward, but he would try it. 

He made ready, squirmed, twisted, 
squirmed some more for good measure, gave 
a big flop, and it was done! And whether it 
was the plumy tail waving aloft, as Peter 
went over, or whether Polly Coddle thought 
a kitten who could tumble like that must be 
nice to play with, is not certain; but no 
sooner had Peter righted himself than Polly 
drew near, put a cautious paw on the tip of 
Peter’s tail, allowed him to sniff noses with 
her, and in another minute the two were 
rolling one another over as if they had been 
lifelong friends. 

And then into the midst of this frolic came 
aninterruption. Somehow, from somewhere, 
through the unlatched front gate or over 
the low front-yard fence blundered—a dog. 
Turning the corner of the house, he caught 
sight of the kittens, and, making a dash down 
the walk, was close upon them before they 
could untwist themselves. ; 

_It was an awful moment, and Peter, who 
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had never had to meet danger before, would 
have turned to run. But Polly’s life had 
taught her better than that. She knew you 
must never run from a dog unless you are 
sure that you can get to a tree or fence be- 
fore he does; and this time she was not sure, 
the trees and fences were so far away. 

Instead, she faced squarely about, braced 
her paws, and, swelling herself up beyond 
anything one would have thought possible, 
spit with all her might. And Peter, catching 
her spirit of defiance, swelled himself up and 
spit, too. 

It was a sight to daunt a braver dog than 
this one, who not only stopped short, but 
backed with a foolish bark. Upon this Polly, 
humping her back higher and flattening her 
ears flatter, advanced sidewise. Peter, show- 
ing that he could learn rapidly, followed her 
example. 

The dog stood perfectly still for a moment, 
regarding the kittens with a look that seemed 
to ask if they were really in earnest, and, ap- 
parently deciding that they were, gave a silly 
pounce on the grass, and, barking at every 
step, as if to protest that he was not fright- 
ened, lumbered round the house to the street. 

Slowly the kittens unswelled themselves, 
and slowly, but together, followed to the cor- 
ner of the house. Here they looked carefully 
round. Nothing was to be seen. All was 
safe and quiet. 

Peter drew near Polly and bumped his 
head against her. Polly bumped back. 

“P-r-r-t!”” said Peter. 

“P-r-r-t!”? answered Polly, which meant 
that they knew the danger was over, and 
they were very good friends indeed.—H. G. 
Duryee. 


For Valentine’s Day. 
Out of a snow-cloud cold and gray 
Something dropped on St. Valentine’s day, 
Whirling and twirling, and soft and light, 
Like little wee letters, all dainty and white; 
And I guess the sky children were sending down 
Their valentines straight to the children in town. 

—Exchange. 


Mrs. Crabbe’s First Valentine. 


There was such a cross little old woman 
who lived in the old black house on the 
road to school! In summer, when her 
apples were ripe, she always stood in the 
door with a stick while the children went 
by; and one day, when Hetty climbed up 
on the fence just to count the eleven little 
pink piggies in the yard, the old woman 
rushed out and scolded her dreadfully. 

So the children always ran past the house 
as fast as they could go, all except Rob. 
He used to walk slowly, to show that he 
was not -afraid. And once, on St. Val- 
entine’s Day, he stopped right in front of 
the gate and called out, ‘‘How many val- 
entines did you get, Mrs. Crabbe?” 

“Valentines! fiddlesticks!’” snapped Mrs. 
Crabbe. “Never got one in my life!’ 

The other little girls laughed in a whisper, 
but Hetty looked sober. She thought 
about it all the way home. No valentines! 
That meant that the little old woman'never 
had any friends. How lonesome she must 
be! No wonder she was cross! 
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Indeed, Hetty was so sorry for her that 
she bought a sweet little valentine, and 
directed it on the outside to Mrs. Clarissy 
Crabbe, and put it in the post-office because 
she didn’t dare to take it to the door. 

I don’t know what Mrs. Crabbe thought 
when she got it, but I know what she did 
the next day. She came out with some- 
thing wrapped up in a napkin, and called 
to the children going by to school. 

“Which of you young ones sent me a 
valentine yesterday?” she asked. 

Hetty’s heart thumped hard, and 
said very faintly, ‘“Me!” 

“Then,”? said Mrs. Crabbe shortly, “put 
that in your dinner-pail.” 

And what do you think was in the nap- 
kin? Just the dearest little mince pie, 
as sweet as Hetty’s valentine, with a beau- 
tiful flower cut in the top crust, and full of 
raisins as big as your thumb.— Youth’s Com- 
pamion. : ; 


she 


A Grateful Stork. 


Early one spring a pair of storks took up 
their abode on the roof of the school-house 
in the village of Poppenhofen, Germany. 
One of the birds appeared to be exhausted 
by its long journey and the bad weather it 
had passed through. On the morning after 
its arrival the bird was found by the school- 
master lying on the ground before the school- 
house door. The man, who, like all Germans, 
considered it a piece of good luck to have 
the stork’s nest on his house, picked up the 
bird and took it indoors. He nursed it 
carefully; and, when it was convalescent, 
used every morning to carry it to the fields 
a short distance from the house, where its 
mate appeared regularly at the same hour 
to supply it with food. The stork soon be- 
came well and vigorous; and every evening 
after its recovery flew down from the roof 
by the side of its friend from the school- 
house to the meadows, accompanied by a 
crowd of wondering children.—Presbyterian. 


The judge’s little daughter, although she 
had talked several times through the tele- 
phone to her father, had never called him 
up. The first time she tried it she took 
the receiver off the hook, as she had seen 
others do, placed her lips to the trans- 
mitter, and said: “Hello! I want to talk 
to papa.’ ‘Number, please?’ said Cen- 
tral. ‘Singular,’ she answered, surprised 
at the question, but proud that she knew 
something of grammar.—Youth’s Com- 


~ HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ANp CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Hymn. 


O Love, that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in thee; 

I give thee back the life I owe, 

That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to thee; 

My heart restores its borrowed ray, 

That in thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 

I cannot close my heart to thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain 
‘That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 
—George Matheson, D.D. 


Holy Ground.* 


iS BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


As I have beheld these beautiful grounds 
covered in part with majestic trees, as I have 
walked the streets of this Chautauqua city 
by the lake, with its ten thousand happy 
people, gathered from every State in this 
great Union to study the words and works 
of “Our Father,’ as I have witnessed all 
this, I have seemed to hear the voice that 
spake to Moses from the burning bush, saying, 
“The place where thou standest is holy 
ground” (Ex. iii. 5). 

We know the whole earth is the good God’s, 
and therefore every acre of it holy ground. 
As Mrs. Browning sings -— 

“arth is crammed with heaven 


And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 


Yes, “‘Only he who sees.” 

But we see most clearly in places made 
precious to us by hallowed associations, deep 
soul experiences, fond memories, heavenly 
visions, and holy endeavors. In this sense 
there are three most holy spots to me on this 
American continent. 

1. One of these places is Plymouth Rock, 
where first pressed the feet of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the seed sifted from three kingdoms, 
to plant here the vine of civil and religious 
liberty, ‘‘whose petals are now watered by the 
spray of two oceans.” 

2. And in my imagination for many years 
past I have thought of this ground by Lake 
Chautauqua (although I never walked here 
till the other day) as holy ground, because of 
the institution here founded whose influence 
has been so mighty and far-reaching for the 
uplift of the nation and blessing of mankind. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago I became 
acquainted with one of the founders, Bishop 
Vincent. From that first acquaintance the 
bishop has been very kind to me. I have 
been accustomed since engaged in Chau- 
tauqua work to think of him and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale as my bishops, in a sense. I 
want to say that, while Bishop Vincent is a 
loyal Methodist and I am a Unitarian, yet, 


*This is what Mr. Douthit was moved to say, and did 
say in part, in his closing remarks at the Unitarian head- 


quarters of the Mother Chautauqua, New York, Sunday, | 


Aug. 20, 1905:— 
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nevertheless, he has always treated me as 
brotherly and seemed as glad to co-operate 
with me in good works as if I were a Metho- 
dist. In fact, you know it is the very genius 
of Chautauqua to make people of all sects 
and parties one in spirit and purpose. Here 
people agree to disagree in opinion if they 
must, in order to be honest, while they wor- 
ship together and study the words and works 
of our Father that they may do better service 
for all mankind. 

This gives us an idea of the city of God on 
earth. Here is a corporation whose sole pur- 
pose and object as stated by its charter is 
“to promote the intellectual, social, physical, 
moral, and religious welfare of the people.” 
Surely such an institution is a splendid out- 
growth of the principles of the Plymouth 
Rock Pilgrims (I do not say Puritans, for 
they were not the same), and of the fathers 
of our Republic! And is not President 
Roosevelt quite right in saying, “There is 
probably no other one educational influence 
in the country quite so fraught with hope for 
the future of the nation as this (Mother) 
Chautauqua and the movements of which it 
is the archetype”? 

For these reasons I feel about as near the 
heavenly city here as I expect to be on earth. 
I feel like taking off my hat to every one I 
meet here, and am moved to sing (or try to 
sing) the grand old hymn :— 


“To! God is here, let us adore.” 


3. There is another place where I feel as if 
I trod on holy ground. It is a beautiful 
tract of woodland, nestled among hills, “a 
wrinkle in the prairie of Central Illinois,” a 
tract about the same size of this park. There 
are springs of waters that are moved now 
and then like Bethesda of old. It is a rare 
spot of never-failing fountains. There is a 
legend that the savage Indians agreed the 
ground around these springs must be neutral 
ground between warring tribes, ever held 
sacred to peace and good will. It was near 
there I first saw the earth. (You will pardon 
this personal reference for the sake of the 
good cause dear to many hearts.) On that 
ground my mother, now in heaven, held up 
my baby feet while she gathered sap from the 
great maple trees to make the only sugar we 
could have then. But, after the Indians left, 
those springs became in time a haunt for the 
demon intemperance and kindred evils. For 
long sad years the neighborhood was cursed 
with the drink that ruined many homes and 
took dear ones to premature graves. ‘There, 
for nearly fifty years, a little woman, born 
and reared near Plymouth Rock and imbued 
with the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
walked with me, held up my hands, and 
cheered me in the endeavor to make a little 
of this world better for our living in it. We 
labored as missionaries in that vicinity for 
nearly forty years. When less than a score 
of years since this spot came into our posses- 
sion, we resolved by God’s help to make this 
ground too holy to tolerate what we believed 
to be the worst foe to home and country,— 
the liquor traffic. After a dozen years of 
effort the ground was formally dedicated, 
free of the liquor traffic forever, representa- 
tives of the various religious bodies and 
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the service, under the motto, ‘‘In the love of 
truth and the spirit of Jesus we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man.” 
But unexpected obstacles arose, and our 
means were exhausted. Nevertheless, we 
took it as summons to sacrifice and not sur- 
render. ‘The opportunity for much good was 
enlarged. Many good people rallied to our 
side, and we pressed on until the other day, 
just as we were beginning out fifteenth annual 
assembly and hoping soon to see our fond 
wishes realized, she who was the dear good 
angel by my side for nearly fifty years van- 
ished forever from mortal sight. 

Do you not see, good friends, why a spot 
of such tendér memories and consecrated to 
such principles and purposes seems holy 
ground to me? 

Oh that the whole earth might have such 
hallowed associations and be consecrated to 
such ideals of Christian culture, good fellow- 
ship, peace, and good will, as prevail at this 
Mother Chautauqua, and those of which it 
is the archetype! Here may people of all 
sects, races, classes, and conditions, from all 
sections of the country, meet together, learn 
together, worship and work together, for the 
common welfare! At such places may people 
out of school and in school, out of church and 
in church, get together to learn how to live 
the Ten Commandments and Golden Rule. 
Here may all people become conscious of the 
ever-present and ever-living and loving God, 
“Our Father.’ Thus may all souls realize 
that God and Heaven is now and here and 
everywhere. 

For, as Whittier sings — 

“All of good the past hath had 

Remains to make our own time glad, 

Our common daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 

We lack but open eye and ear 

To find the Orient’s marvels here, 

The still small voice in autumn’s hush, 

Yon maple wood the burning bush. 

Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 

For olden time and holier shore; 

God’s love and blessing, then and there, 

Are now, and here, and everywhere.” 


Church Attendance. 


The following article on the question, 
“Ts Church Attendance declining?” was 
written by C. E. Russell of Ottawa, Canada, 
and secured the prize offered by the Montreal 
Standard, the leading paper of Canada, for 
the best contribution to the subject under 
discussion. There was a large number of 
contributors, and it is significant that in a 
city as conservative as Montreal the reasons 
submitted should be considered the best 
given. 


Church attendance is declining somewhat, 
as evidenced by reports from the older sec- 
tions of the communities in Canada and the 
United States, and there is also a decline in 
religious enthusiasm in churches all over. 

The same answers will, I think, apply to 
both conditions, And I submit what seem: 
to me to be the three chief reasons for the 
comparative apathy which now exists in 
respect to the churches. 

First. Hitherto the church has been re- 


political parties uniting enthusiastically in| garded as a means in itself of escaping future 
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punishment,—as a pathway to heaven. 
The teaching of high criticism and modern 
science has greatly affected the belief both 
of laymen. and ministers in the existence of a 
hell, and this quasi-compulsion to church 
attendance does not exist as formerly. 

Second. The intellectual strain on busi- 
ness people is now so great and there is so 
much confinement during the week days for 
such a large portion of the urban population 
that Sunday is being more and more used by 
these classes as a day of either physical rest, 
or for recreation sought at resorts reached by 
cat lines, which furnish great attraction to 
wearied minds and bodies. 

Third. On the part of working people the 
idea is gradually taking hold that many 
churches are socially beyond them, and that 
they cannot find in them the social warmth 
that has always been a great incentive to 
church-going. Coupled with this is the view 
that the church is more in sympathy with 
existing economic and social conditions than 
with reform, and it is noticeable that few 
economic reformers are in sympathy with the 
churches, 

Personally, I think the church is necessary 
to society for moral and spiritual uplift, and 
that it will gradually adjust itself to the 
changing needs of the people. As a con- 
sequence it is likely that denominational 
barriers will break down,—to me it seems a 
certainty,—and that religion and theology 
will be less confused than at present. 


English Ecclesiasticism. 


Before Sir Lewis Dibdin, the Dean of the 
Arches, a sitting of the Arches Court of 
Canterbury was held recently at the Church 
House, Westminster, to hear a suit pro- 
moted by the Bishop of St. Albans against 
Rey. Robert Charles Fillingham, M.A., vicar 
of Hexton, Hertfordshire, in the diocese of 
St. Albans, for alleged contravention of the 
ecclesiastical law, statutes, canons, and con- 
stitutions of the Church of England by pur- 
porting to ordain a minister of the Church 
of God, he not being a bishop, by preaching 
and administering the Lord’s Supper in an 
unconsecrated building without the leave 
of the bishop, and by disobedience to the 
lawful commands of the bishop. The re- 
spondent, Mr. Fiilingham, denied the charges, 
and in his responsive plea he said that, in 
using the form of words and doing the acts 
alleged, he had no intention of ordaining, and 
did not in fact ordain, a priest according to 
the order of the Church of England, and that 
the authority to preach the word of God 
and to minister the Holy Sacraments in the 
congregation which he intended and pur- 
ported to confer was the authority of a pres- 
byter in the Church of God according to the 
most ancient and primitive conception 
thereof. He denied that he had offended 
against the law in what he did, and he asked 
the Court to dismiss the suit with costs. 

Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., for the Bishop 
of St. Albans, quoted Mr. Fillingham as 
writing, in reply to the bishop’s inquiry :-— 

Rev. A. C. White has suggested that I 
should ordain him to the pastorate of Em- 


manuel Church, Southend, where he minis- 


ters to an attached evangelical congrega- 
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tion, and I have agreed so to do. Neither 
he nor I regard ordination as conveying 
any supernatural powers. The one quali- 
fication for a minister of God to possess is, 
we believe, the inner call. This certainly 
was the view of the apostle Paul, who min- 
istered himself and conferred orders on 
others, as Timothy, without having himself 
sought ordination at the hands of the other 
apostles. ‘The formal ordination, the laying 
on of hands, we regard merely as publicly 
setting a man apart for the work of the min- 
istry. With this view we feel that a pres- 
byter can set apart a man as well as a bishop, 
nor are there wanting precedents in the 
Church of England. For example, Whit- 
tingham, Dean of Durham in the reign of 
Elizabeth, was in presbyterian orders; and 
in the sister Church of Ireland, Lancaster, 
Archbishop of Armagh, ordained priests 
before he had himself been consecrated a 
bishop. In the proposed ordination at 
Southend, therefore, we are following Script- 
ural and Reformation precedents. I am 
your lordship’s obedient servant, 
R. C. FIVLINcHAM. 


The bishop wrote to Mr, Fillingham com- 
manding him ‘‘to take no part whatever in 
this proposed ordination or in any way to 
officiate at such a service’ held within the 
diocese. Mr. Fillingham, in reply, wrote :— 


MARCH 6. 1905. 

My dear Lord Bishop,—I am giving the 
matter my most anxious consideration. I 
feel myself to be between two duties. The 
main object of Mr. White’s mission in the 
town of Southend is to oppose the illegal 
and dangerous ritualism prevalent there, 
and, if I fail him, I feel I shall be lacking in 
courage in the cause of Protestantism. If 
I consent to abandon my purpose, will 
your lordship pledge yourself to order the 
immediate discontinuance of the _ illegal 
practices at All Saints’, Southend,—incense, 
Eucharistic vestments, mixed chalice, ele- 
vation of the Hosts,—under pain of the in- 
hibition of Dr. Lang and withdrawal of his 
curate’s license? There is no doubt about 
the illegality of these practices: there is 
about the proposed ordination. I am your 
Lordship’s obedient servant, 

R. C. FILLincHam. 


In answer to that letter the bishop’s chap- 


lain wrote — 
MARCH 7, 1905, 

Dear Swv,—In reply to your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, the Bishop of St. Albans de- 
sires me to say that he cannot allow any 
condition whatever in your obedience to 
what he is advised to be the law of the 
Church. 


Mr, Fillingham disobeyed the bishop. 
—The London Times. 


The Fruits of Liberalism. 


The above seductive title lured the writer 
to join the crowd that thronged Tremont 
Temple on a recent Monday noon, anxious 
with them to hear a popular Boston preacher 
unsuspected of this taint of liberalism. Feel- 
ing that this afforded an opportunity to 
“see ourselves as others see us,” neglect 
were -a conspiracy against information. 
Inasmuch as I learned of the incomparable 
bigotry of the liberal, I venture to share 
my apple from this forbidden tree of knowl- 
edge with my fellow-liberals, to aid in the 
removal of that intolerance born of a too 
exclusive diet provided at the Unitarian 
board, 
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’ This Monday noon meeting is a strikingly 
interesting phase of religion as developed 
under the active guidance of ‘“‘old-line ortho- 
doxy.’”’ One is sure to see from five hun- 
dred to more than a thousand people who 
abbreviate their noon hour respite for the 
laudable purpose of encouraging the efforts 
here made to correct the effects of liberal- 
ism, and to advance the cause of a pure and 
undefiled faith. This weekly gathering is 
noticeable, also, for the large proportion 
of men, doubtless much aided by the Mon- 
day habit of the suburban ministers. Here 
may be heard the hymns which many have 
stated were no longer the medium of relig- 
ious emotional expression—‘There is a 
Fountain filled with Blood,’ and another 
apparent favorite, ‘His Blood makes me 
Free.” ‘The assembly is suspiciously rep- 
resentative of the average Boston intelli- 
gence, and yet the ejaculatory habit is used 
freely to encourage the speaker and assure 
him of the accuracy of his aim. 

No rumors of an extinguished conflagra- 
tion, of a discredited vicarious atonement, 
or of a repudiated doctrine of an infallible 
and inerrant Bible, had gained credence 
with these people. It was something of a 
shock to find this large body of men and 
women, representative of a much larger 
body, absolutely unscathed by the teachings 
of evolution, the higher criticism and the 
century of liberal theology. If we are in- 
clined to a dangerous complacency with 
the fruits of our work, possibly a few se- 
lected from the pickings of this service will 
prove correctives. No virtues were con- 
ceded. The earliest liberals of saintly 
characters were such by reason of the ortho- 
dox environment during the formative 
period of their lives. The country towns, 
besotted and degraded beneath the levels 
of the depraved mining camps of the West, 
are the direct results of a liberal theology. 
The loss of authority, replaced by the coun- 
terfeit authority of the inner light, ends in 
each doing as he pleases with the conse- 
quent loss of morals. 

A Unitarian would have applauded the 
trenchant remarks addressed to those min- 
isters and professors of theology who gain 
their positions by pledges of support for 
creeds which they subsequently attack. 
The end of the whole matter was an uncom- 
promising insistence that religion and mo- 
rality were secure only on the foundation 
of a salvation achieved by the ‘‘Atonement 
of the Cross” and the unimpeachable testi- 
mony of the Bible. Interspersed with these 
theological tidbits were as sane and earnest 
moral ideas as one could get anywhere. 
But their worth and practice could be ap- 
preciated by means of orthodoxy and prac- 
tice of them imperilled by deviation from 
that path. 

This is significant of the unfinished task 
of liberalism. It is, moreover, a challenge 
to like energy in bringing to the common 
people the knowledge of a real liberalism. 
I cannot believe that these gods of the past 
are to continue their hold upon the minds 
and hearts of mankind. When the libera- 
tion from dread fears shall end in a pro- 
found trust in the_Eternal Loye of which is 
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begotten an abiding hope, it will be given 
to those whose love of religion is evidenced 
by their sacrifices, mistaken though they 
be in the grounds for such zeal, to lead the 
souls of men in the worship and service of 
God. WiLLiaM W. PECK. 


NEEDHAM, Mass. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


A number of books and pamphlets, written 
by our international allies, deserve to be 
brought to the attention of our leaders:-— 

“Kine Amerika Fahrt, in Zwanzig Briefen,” 
von Pfarrer Alfred Altherr. Boston Unita- 
rians will pleasantly remember Rev. Mr. Alt- 
herr, the prominent Swiss liberal preacher, 
senior pastor of St. Leonhardt’s Church in 
Basel, who came to this country three years 
ago to attend our anniversary meetings and 
bring us the greetings of his fellow-liberals of 
the Swiss republic. He was doubly welcome 
as the author of the German biography of 
Theodore Parker, for whom he cherishes a 
profound admiration, and the scenes of whose 
ministry and public service he visited with 
devout emotion. ‘The letters which he wrote 
home to his family and to the religious 
journal, which he edits at Basel, have now 
been collected in a handsome little volume 
which forms most agreeable reading to those 
familiar with the German tongue. In twenty 
brief chapters he treats of his journey across 
the sea, his visits in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, his interview with Edison, 
and the impression—distinctly favorable— 
made upon him by the first Unitarian service 
he attended in the Church of the Messiah. 
His enjoyment of Dr. Savage’s sermon was 
especially great. 

Half a dozen letters are. devoted to his 
reception and experiences in Boston, for him 
“the city of Theodore Parker.” It was a 
distinct shock to find that the memorials of 
this great man are not more reverently treas- 
ured by the community in which he lived and 
labored. For European liberals the one great 
personality in American religious life is 
Parker. On the Continent Channing is little 
more than a name, Emerson is slowly rising 
into recognition; but Theodore Parker is a 
living influence, honored and felt above all 
others. Yet it is impossible to obtain, to- 
day, except occasionally at second hand, a 
copy of the complete published works of 
Parker in the city which his services glorified, 
while Dr. Channing’s works are offered among 
us in various editions. When will justice 
be done to Theodore Parker by the publica- 
tion of a complete edition of his writings? 
For an attthor this is the only immortality. 

A pilgrimage to Lexington, Parker’s birth- 
place, under the guidance of the late C. A. 
Staples, made a deep impression on our 
Swiss friend. His democratic sympathies 
were warmly enlisted by its patriotic, per- 
sonal memories. The May anniversaries 
brought him into touch with our Unitarian 
fellowship,—with Chadwick, the latest biog- 
rapher of Parker, S. A. Eliot, Frothingham, 
Eells, Southworth, Wilbur, and Applebee, 
and Drs. F. G. Peabody and Edward Everett 
Hale among the older men. 


The Christian Regist? 


In the Unitarian meetings he tells us, 
he found a life, spontaneity, and brotherly 
spirit in happy contrast with the long- 
winded and dull proceedings of religious con- 
ventions in his own land. ‘The note of per- 
sonal piety surprised and gratified him. 
Each meeting of the thirty-three announced 
for the week opened with Scripture, prayer, 
and hymn. ‘The absence of cant and pious 
phrases, the directness and simplicity of the 
addresses, the quick, lively response of the 
audiences, the prompt and practical action 
taken, the youthfulness of the leaders, and 
especially the total absence of alcoholic 
beverages at the social gatherings of the 
week, these are all noted by this keen and 
sympathetic observer. It would be im- 
possible in a brief review to do justice to the 
shrewd insight and overflowing humor which 
characterize this genial, unconventional ac- 
count of our American and Unitarian ways. 
It is well for us at times to see ourselves as 
others see us. Certainly we could not ask a 
more kindly critic than this observant and 
sympathetic Swiss brother. His last ex- 
perience among us was a visit to Concord 
and a participation in the centennial exer- 
cises in honor of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Emerson’s day is yet to come among German- 
speaking nations. ‘The present writer, visit- 
ing Rev. Mr. Altherr in his home in Basel, 
two years since, was taken by him to see 
another leading Swiss preacher, since elected 
professor of theology at the University of 
Berne. After confessing his great admira- 
tion for Parker, this scholarly man said, 
“My present inspiration comes from another 
of your American authors.” And, rising, he 
went to his book-shelves and showed us the 
German edition of the complete works of 
Emerson. 

“Jules Ferreri, et la Pedagogie Abnor- 
male Italienne, par le Prof. Francois Mangioni, 
Florence, Italy. The friends whom Signor 
and Madame (Alexander) Ferreri made 
during their stay in Boston and the United 
States, some three years ago, will be gratified 
to learn that his eminent labors in the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes, and other forms of ab- 
normal pedagogy have found a well-informed 
and appreciative eulogist in the director of the 
National Institute for Deaf-mutes in Flor- 
ence, 

Prof. Mangioni offers this brochure as a 
friendly tribute on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Signor Ferreri’s entrance into a field 
of work in which he has become an inter- 
national authority. He speaks of his amaz- 
ing fecundity in the production of works bear- 
ing on all phases of abnormal education,— 
works distinguished by a survey and control 
of biological, physiological, and philosophical 
science, a large acquaintance with modern 
methods of treatment, and a subtle insight 
and humanitarian feeling which have made 
his name an honored one in modern phi- 
lanthropy.. It is only a brief allusion which 
the writer permits himself to the shameful 
ecclesiastical persecution which has pursued 
Signor Ferreri in Bologna and elsewhere in 
his own country, deprived the unfortunates 
of his invaluable services, ostracized him from 
the society of fellow-workers and sought to 
render nugatory his life-task. True to his 
convictions he labors in comparative seclu- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. : 

Address contributions ‘to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. - 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington. 
—eE_e_ee——— — 
sion without official recognition or aid. The 
printing-press they cannot exile, and from 
his Sicilian home he sends forth the ripe fruits 
of his intellectual labor. The list of his 
writings, as given and commented on by Prof, 
Mangioni, is formidable, and it, together with 
the devotion of such friends as the author 
of this tribute, must be a matter of pride and 
solace to him in his retirement. 


New York Letter. 


It is trying to be cold here,—trying with 
some results, too, as the quickened step 
and a promise of a coal strike can testify. 

“Winter in the lap of spring,” has only 
one comforting suggestion,—it cannot last 
jong! And is it possible that spring is not 
far off? Where has the winter gone? _ 

What one has accomplished is always 
the best certificate for how one has lived,— 
our orthodox brothers to the contrary. It 
is a great deal easier for some people to say 
they believe than to act as if they did. I 
love to look about me and see our churches, 
Alliances, and societies acting their parts; 
and, if winter is nearly gone, there isa goodly 
report of work sent to me every month, and 
time has not passed idly. 

The Lenox Avenue Church—one always 
stands up straight, and takes a long breath, 
when he contemplates the Lenox Avenue 
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Church—embraces old and young in its ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Wright’s texts for January were: 
“The Outlook upon Life,’ ‘The Christ 
Spirit,” ‘“The Ideal Interpretation of Life,” 
“Quintin Hogg: ‘A Friend Indeed.’” | 

Into the morning service the children 
have brought their share. They sing one 
hymn by themselves. On Christmas morn- 
ing they recited ‘Our Faith’ and the 
Scriptural Liturgy, and afterward Mr, 
Wright talked to them of Jesus,—his work, 
and the child’s privilege in furthering that 
work, 

Illustrated lectures and good concerts 
entertain the young people; and, if the idea 
of making the home a factor in the moral 
life of the young is right, then the home life of 
the Lenox Avenue Church should reap its 
reward. 

The Messiah Church holds rather a unique 
position that ever and again strikes even 
New Yorkers. While perhaps the personal 
touch is not so close, the services are all 
well attended, and the building often 
crowded. Mr. Savage reaches more than 
his own people. Strangers flock to hear 
him. He belongs to the many, and so far- 
reaching is his influence that it will always 
be difficult to estimate it. It goes into life 
and becomes part of it. 

This does not mean that the inner life of 
the church is neglected. The Alliance is 
active and has a large membership. It has 
just donated $100 to Proctor Academy, and 
the Benevolent Society is working hard. 

Mr. Collyer lectured to the young people 
lately upon Father Taylor. 

Dr. Savage is preaching a series of sermons 
on “Things Worth Living for.” 

The Yonkers society is flourishing. They 
have formed a new club for the young people, 
and the first public meeting was addressed 
by Mr. Eaton. 

Twice a month a study of Unitarianism 
is pursued, with an occasional paper by a 
member. 

The Montclair society is still without a 
minister, but it is holding its own bravely. 
New members are constantly joining the 
ranks, and, if anything, the people cling 
closer to the church. In a charitable way 
the Alliance is fitting out a district nurse 
with sheets, pillow slips, etc., in order that 
her service among the poor may be furthered. 

The church at Orange has had a gift of 
a $6,000 parish house, and this enables the 
society’s work to enlarge and meet more 
fully the demands upon it. The sixteenth 
anniversary of the church was held in January. 

The Rutherford Society had a sale and 
supper recently, which netted them’ nearly 
three hundred dollars. 

At Christmas the Sunday-school children 
gave a pretty play entitled “‘The Christmas 
of the Old Woman who lived in the Shoe.” 

The Alliance had recently an ‘“‘ Experience 
Social.’”’” It proved very amusing to hear 
how each woman had personally earned her 
share of the $33 which was brought in. 

The Ridgewood Society is benefiting— 
mark the word—by its exclusion from a 
series of orthodox meetings being held i in the 
village. 
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How strange it seems that that spirit is 
still indulged! For purely selfish reasons 
it should be curbed. 

At Hackensack they have decided to in- 
vite the men to the March Alliance meeting, 
holding the same in the evening. They 
want the men to hear of the work of Unita- 
rian women as it is brought before the Alli- 
ance. 

A course of lectures is given in the church, 
five in all. Once a month, in the evening, 
ministers from Manhattan and Brooklyn 
preach to the Hackensack people. 

In Brooklyn the conditions are about the 
same as when I last wrote, except in one case 
that I shall touch upon last. 

The Unity—Third Church—is growing 
steadily. The Alliance in January gave a 
memorial meeting for John White Chadwick. 
His photograph was there to remind all of 
the kindly face and man, and selections from 
his writings were read. 

The Second Church has still an empty 
pulpit, but the Alliance is particularly strong 
and is preparing for its annual sale with 
unabated interest. Every Sunday the pul- 
pit is ably supplied, and there is no falling 
off of membership or attendance. 

The right man will undoubtedly come to 
this society, and the light is not going to be 
extinguished so long as that hope holds true. 

The Willow Place Chapel’s new building 
will soon be dedicated, but of that later. 

And now I find my hand almost fails me, 
as I must record the death of Mrs. John M. 
Davidson, the wife of the minister of the 
Flatbush church. 

The ending of this sweet young life is 
one of life’s tragedies that had best be left 
unquestioned. Bravely, cheerfully she has 
made a fight against death, for she had love 
and many claims to hold her; but upon the 
6th of February she quietly, and without 
suffering, surrendered to the inevitable. 


We who loved her can see no light in the |. 


darkness, and surely Mr. Davidson has need 
of all the noble philosophy that is his. No 
services are being held in the home here, but 
friends are passing constantly in and out, 
bidding an earthly farewell to this young 
woman who has lived her life so cheerily 
and bravely that only those nearest her 
have noted the tender charm. 

As a friend, I sadly pay this little tribute 
to a beautiful nature and a Unitarian woman. 

1 GM bh afes 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society was held Mon- 
day, February 5, 2.30 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. 
There were twelve members present: Messrs. 
Horton, Humphreys, Hudson, Lawrance, 
Gannett, Griffin, Lord, Tuttle, Mrs. Saunder- 
son, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Winsor, and Miss 
Parker. 

The report of the preceding meeting was 
read by the clerk and accepted. ‘The treas- 
urer offered his monthly statement, which 
was approved. 
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The president then announced that there 
had been received from an unknown source, 
within a few days, a gift of six thousand 
dollars, by some friend of the cause, who 
wished the money used freely according to 
the judgment of the directors. On motion 
a vote of thanks was passed to the donor. 
After an interchange of views as to the dis- 
posal of this sum of money, it was voted that 
it should be kept intact for the present and 
the income of it used. 

The following vote was then passed: 
“Tn addition to the income from the gift of 
six thousand dollars the society places at 
disposal of the president sufficient funds to 
make the entire sum of five hundred dollars, 
said money to be used in connection with 
expert work in aid of our Sunday Schools.” 
This action had reference to the often dis- 
cussed plan of putting an advisor or coun- 
sellor in the field. 

In further reference to this subject the 
president read a letter from the Boston 
Sunday-School Union, forwarding a vote 
passed at their January meeting, expressing 
the hope that the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society would carry out some such project 
as this. It was voted to send to the “Union” 
a copy of the vote recorded above. 

The president read a communication from 
Dr. Eliot, of the Unitarian Association, with 
tegard to the observance of Association Day 
by Sunday Schools, inviting consultation as 
to the method. An extended discussion fol- 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Teoth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a werld-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


MARY DANIELS BARTLETT. 


Mrs. Mary Daniels Bartlett, of Mendon, Mass., died on 
Feb. 5, 1906, at the home of her brother, Stearns G. Daven- 
port, at South Framingham, Mass. She was the widow of 
George L. Bartlett and the daughter of the late Joseph 
Gibbs Davenport of Mendon. Her funeral took place in 
Mendon February 7 at the Unitarian church, of which she 
was a devoted member. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
-and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


A LADY 
with experience and good executive ability would like a 
Position as a managing housekeeper or companion Can 
give fine references. Address I. E P., Christian Regis- 
ter, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED).— A little girl about six years of age asa 

member of the family, born of educated parents 
neither of whom isliving. For eee please inquire 
through The Christzan Register (S. P. W.), 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER in a northen climate when, able to 

change and be healthy and happ py in “Old Va.” ? 

Write for facts to one who changed. S. Rot High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond Spark. ) 


OUNG lady, with experience teaching high grades 

in Boston, is willing to assume care and companion- 

ship of child during European trip, for her own expenses. 

Tutoring if desired. References exchanged. Address 
M., Christian Regtster,272 Congress Street, Boston 
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lowed, in which the Association-Day Service 
was submitted to the directors, and the 
bearings of the whole subject were thorou hly 
considered. It was finally unanimously 
voted that the directors approve the central 
idea suggested in Dr. Eliot’s letter to the 
Sunday Schools, but for another year wish 
that the Service be more inclusive of the entire 
work of the denomination, and be jointly 
prepared by those interested. : 

The motion to make the regular date of 
meeting the first Tuesday of every month 
was then offered and unanimously carried. 

The special committee appointed to report 
to the Board on the subject of recognition of 
Bible knowledge in college examinations 
stated they were unable to agree. The 
question was deferred to another meeting 
for further consideration. The meeting then 
adjourned. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

I would call attention to the sunshine in the 
above report of the directors’ meeting, in- 
corporated in the announcement of the gift of 
six thousand dollars by an unknown friend. 
As will be seen, action was taken at once to 
make it effective. The directors are on the 
alert and have in mind many things they 
would like to carry out; but it is the same 
old cry, lack of means. Perhaps there are 
still others who will come to our aid and 
enable us to show what we can do, and what 
our ideals really are. Such faith in us we 
will try to justify by adequate works. 

Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel will 
be conducted at twelve o’clock, Wednesday, 
February 21, by Rev. James De Normandie 
of Roxbury. 


A meeting of the Essex Conference will be 
held in the Second Church in Salem, Thurs- 
day morning and afternoon, February 22. 
In the morning, Rev. Alfred Manchester will 
give an address on “‘ William Bentley,” and 
in the afternoon Rev. C. W. Wendte will 
speak on “‘Our Foreign Allies.” 


Rev. Franklin Baker, late of the Congre- 
gational fellowship, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for the Pacific 
States of his fitness for the Unitarian min- 
istry, is hereby commended to our min- 
isters and churches. (Signed) George W. 
Stone, Thomas L,. Eliot, Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, Committee on Fellowship for Pacific 
States. 


There will be a Union Ministers’ Meeting 
in the Lower Town Hall, at Ayer, Tuesday, 
February 20, at 10.30 A.M., forenoon and 
afternoon. All ministers of every name are 
invited to attend. Lunch will be served at 
one o’clock in the spirit of the communion 
service. Full programme sent on request, 
W. J. B., Corresponding Secretary, Minis- 
ters’ Union, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Rev, Alfred Hodgdon Brown, of 662 Macon 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the Middle States 
and Canada, is hereby commended to our 
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ministry and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months after the date of his 
acceptance by this committee he will be 
received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. Fellowship granted Feb. 
10, 1906. George H. Badger, John P. Forbes, 
Alfred C. Nickerson, Committee. 


The regular meeting of the Sunday School 
Union of Boston will be held in the parlors 
of the South Congregational Church, corner 
of Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 5 P.M., 
Monday, February 19. This meeting will be 
in the nature of a conference, with the 
Sunday-school Conference Leaflets, recently 
published by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, as the basis. These leaflets, a full 
supply of which will be on hand at the meet- 
ing, consist of sets of questions on the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘General Management,’’ 
“Duties of Officers and Teachers,”’ and ‘“‘Re- 
lation of Teacher and Class.” ‘The meeting 
will be conducted by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, of Winchester. 


Meetings. 


THE NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE. 
On February 8 this Associate Alliance was 
the guest of the Alliance Branch of the First 
Congregational Church of Jamaica Plain. 
Mrs. Noyes, president of the hostess branch, 
in her cordial greeting to the large number 
of assembled delegates, said that the sig- 
nificance of this meeting was due, not alone 
to the attractiveness of the programme, but 
even more to the bond of sympathy which 
draws the women of the Alliance together in 
greater loyalty to their work and better 
knowledge of each other. Prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. Margaret Barnard of Rowe. 


As an introduction to the morning’s subject,” 


Mrs. Atherton asked, ‘““How can we make our 
young people love and cherish the faith that is 
deartous?” And the question was answered 
by an address full of thoughtful suggestions 
given by Mrs. John A. Bellows of Boston on 
“Religion and the Young Person.’’ Mrs. 
Bellows said that the irreverence and in- 
difference of our boys and the superficiality 
of our girls are rooted deep in the ways of 
modern life. Young people who think for 
themselves and preserve the moral verities 
are not so dangerous, even if their conclusions 
are sometimes erroneous, as are those who 
are carried away by the symbol of religion, 
and, caring only for the emotional side, miss 
its highest inspiration. In dealing with the 


young person, love, wisdom, atid patient: 


sympathy should be the surrounding atmos- 
phere. ‘There is no better guide for a mother 
than to read each morning the thirteenth 
chapter of Corinthians. Time should be al- 
lowed for silence, reading, and meditation, 
which are needed for the soul’s development. 
It is a mistake to assume that religious life 
does not need cultivation. We owe our 
young people honesty of speech and of deed, 
and to make religion worth while to our 
children we must make it worth while to 
ourselves. Religion is not a body of doc- 
trines, but the attitude of man to God and 
to his fellow-men, expressed by Christ when 


he said, “If ye do not love your neighbor 
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whom ye have seen, how can ye love God 
whom ye have not seen?” ‘The practical deed 
is a test of genuine religion. Jesus’ scathing 
denunciation against certain scribes was for 
outward observances without. spirit and 
faith, and his constant emphasis was on 
deeds. From the sick he demanded faith, 
but to the young and strong he never talked 
vaguely of emotions, but sent them to do 
deeds of kindness. What is needed is bal- 
ance between faith and works. Mrs. Bellows 
closed by saying that never before has there 
been such a high ideal of truth, courage, sym- 
pathy, and high living as at the present time. 

Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney of Wollaston, in 
considering the relation between the Sunday- 
school and the home, spoke of the difficulties 
and limitations of Sunday-school teachers 
and the need of co-operation on the part of 
parents. The Sunday-school is taking an 
important place to-day in the minds of people. 
Parents can do much in promotion of its 
objects by their occasional presence and 
their knowledge of what is taught, and their 
insistence upon continuous attendance. This 
subject was continued by Rev. Henry T. Se- 
crist of Roxbury, who told how the efficient 
Sunday-school meets outside difficulties, and 
he emphasized the importance of teaching 
the fundamentals of religion and training in 
ways of service. A discussion of the subject, 
in which Rev. Margaret Barnard, Mrs. Davis, 
Mrs. Beatley, and others took part, was fol- 
lowed by the roll-call, which showed that 
ninety branches were represented by three 
hundred and sixty-five delegates. 

At the afternoon session letters were read 
from Miss Low and Miss Channing, who were 
unable to be present. The president an- 
nounced the death of Mrs. William H. Greeley, 
a director of the Associate Alliance. Mrs. 
Greeley had been for years a loyal Alliance 
officer, and many remember her fine paper on 
the Bible which was the outcome of her long 
study in Biblical research. Mrs. Fifield told 
of the wonderful growth of the Women’s Al- 
liance. Three hundred and forty-six of our 
four hundred and sixty Unitarian churches 
now have branches, and hope was expressed 
that the time would come when there would 
be a branch in every church. She announced 
that a Study Class Committee is to be ap- 
pointed to further study in the branches of 
the religious development in the countries 
from which thirty delegates are coming here 
for the meeting of the International Council 
in 1907. Mrs. Peterson, Mrs. Keyes, and 
Mrs. Catlin spoke briefly, and Mrs. Davis then 
gave an interesting description of her visits 
to the Western Alliance Branches. The 
courage and the occasional faint-heartedness 
shown in the face of continued ostracism were 
all pictured vividly, and those who listened 
to her story felt what inspiration must have 
come to many an isolated branch from the 
enthusiasm of this staunch Alliance officer. 

The meeting closed with a rising vote of 
thanks to the Jamaica Plain Branch for its 
cordial and generous hospitality. 


Churches. 


BERLIN, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. F. R. Gale: On Thursday, February 1, 
the Ladies’ Social Circle voted to join the 
National Alliance. On February 7, gentle- 
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men’s night, the men of the society held a 
supper and entertainment. 158 sat down 
to the tables.. 145 tickets were sold to the 
entertainment, which consisted of songs and 
humorous readings. The interest and loyalty 
of all connected with the society is increasing, 
as is shown by many expressions of interest 
and by the large attendance at church and 
Sunday-school. 


Newport, R.JI—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William S. Jones: The Rhode 
Island movement, in the line of the co- 
working of religious bodies, with the welfare 
of humanity as prime object, has been re- 
sumed this year, and the opening address of 
the season was given by Mr. Jones, who took 
for his text the words of Jesus, ‘‘I am in the 
midst of you as one that serveth.” His 
theme was the relation of the Church of 
Christ to the higher life of the community. 
The Springfield Republican speaks of the ad- 
dress as a clear and high exposition of a sub- 
ject which has especial importance at this 
time. ‘These union services are practically a 
planned revival of religion, and this first 
meeting brought together the First and 
Thames Street Methodist Episcopal churches, 
the Channing Memorial Church, the Second 
Baptist, and the United - Congregational 
Church, besides an audience comprising a 
great number of citizens attached to no 
church, more glad than any sectarians to take 
part in such a union of serious purpose for the 
issues of good life, which depend on no theo- 
logic or no eschatologic doctrine. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. John W, Day: The report of the Mission 
Free School for the year 1905 is, in every 
respect, favorable. 293 children have been 
admitted to the Home, 85 more than last 
year,—a large increase, That the daily aver- 
age, 33, is less, indicates that a greater num- 
ber of children have remained for a shorter 
period of time, thus carrying out the purpose 
of the institution as a temporary home for 
children, the only such in St. Louis. The 
number of children removed was the same as 
the number admitted. 29 children have this 
year been received from the Provident Asso- 
ciation, 26 from the Humane Society, and 45 
from the Juvenile Court, whose judges and 
officers express unqualified approval of the 
work. In his last semi-annual report the 
chief probation officer writes, ‘“The Mission 
Free School has been of incalculable aid in 
caring for neglected children.’”’ ‘The entire 
number of children received from institutions 
was 100. Homes have been found for 21 
children, 8 by the matron of the Home and 
13 by the Lutheran Society for Homeless 
Children through the agent, Rev. Mr. Herz- 
berger. Last year the most pressing need of 
the Mission Free School was reported to 
be ‘‘a home of its own, erected to meet its 
requirements,” The response was far beyond 
all expectations. A handsome and spacious 
fireproof building, situated at 369 Taylor 
Avenue, will be ready for occupancy in the 
early spring. ‘This gift, from Mrs. William L. 
Huse, a member of the congregation, insures 
the permanency of the institution as nothing 
else could have done. The 293 children who 
have this year entered its doors have found 
there a home atmosphere, a personal interest 
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“It’s Dutch,” and the Dutch make the best COCOA. 


Has no superior for quality, flavor oreconomy. You save just 
your cocoa by using the Cocoa with the Yellow Wrapper. 


Send ro cents for 
Trial Can to.. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


Try Bensdorp’s Cooking Chocolate (Blue Wrapper). 


impossible in a crowded public institution. 
They have left either to return to their 
own homes, or to find a new home with 
strangers. This is as it should be, and the 
Church of the Messiah can do no better 
humanitarian work than to wisely conduct 
and support a temporary home for children. 


TAUNTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf: The annual 
meeting was held Monday, January 29, and 
called to order by Mr. J. S. Sampson, clerk 
of the parish. Reports of the parish com- 
mittee, treasurer, pastor, Alliance, and su- 
perintendent of Sunday-school were read 
and approved. The treasurer’s report 
showed a small balance for the comfort of 
the parish committee for this year. Over 
$5,000 was raised the past year for the bene- 
fit of the church and outside work. Officers 
were elected for the ensuing year. The 
church and parish are shown to be in ex- 
cellent condition. 


WALPOLE, N.H.—Town Congregational 
Society: The annual meeting and supper was 
held in the Hastings Memorial Parish House 
on Monday evening, January 29. About 
sixty persons sat down to a supper provided 
by the ladies of the society. After the supper 
officers were chosen for the coming year, and 
the reports of the treasurer and various 
auxiliary societies were presented. Expenses 
of the past year have been fully met by pew 
rents, the income of invested funds, and the 
proceeds of entertainments. The officers for 
1906 are: Louis R. Lincoln, chairman; John 
W. Hayward, clerk; Warren W. Porter, 
treasurer; George B. Williams, collector; 
Thomas B. Peck, Louis R. Lincoln, Fred 
A. Lebourveau, standing committee. By 
the resignation of Rev. William §. Nichols, 
December 1, the society is now without a 
pastor. Mr. Nichols had been pastor for 
five years, this being his first parish, and had 
gained the esteem of his parishioners and 
the townspeople by his ability as a preacher, 


his integrity and independence of character, 
and his usefulness as a citizen. He had 
served as chairman of the town school board 
for three years. His departure, in order to 
seek a larger field of labor, was much re- 
gretted by all. He was well seconded in his 
work by Mrs. Nichols, who took a great 
interest in the welfare of the society. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions to the 
fund for Rev. Jasper L. Douthit and his 
work :— 


Previously acknowledged.......seeeeseeeseseeas $3,401.50 


1905. 
Dec. a J. Alfred Mitchell, roe 5.00 
26. Miss Martha C. rk.. 10.00 
27. Miss Mary PY Halls. c. 5.00 
30. Women’s National ‘Alliance, Olney 
Street (Providence, R.I.) Branch.. 5.00 
30. Sunday-school, oe GS 2 ‘Messiah, 
ts New York, 5.00 
1906, 
Jan. 1. M.S. Draper, Brooklyn, N.Y.. . 2.00 
1. Rey. Charles F. Dole, Boston.. 5.00 
2. William T. Wardwell, New York, N.Y. 25.00 
3. Women’s National Alliance, Yonkers, 
(N.Y.) Branch.. 5.00 
5. H. Clapp, Charlestown, Ned Scieess 5.00 
5. Helen Hubbard, Charlestown, NH. 2.00 
5. Friend. an 2.00 
6. Miss Sophia. Hyde, Baltimore, Ma 10.00 
6. Charles H. Burrage, Boston.. 5.00 
8. Friend, Boston ..... a 1.00 
12, Women’s Parish Association, First 
Parish:Concord.\e> essecsep ocssiacces 5.00 
12. External’ Charity Commins, First 
i Concord.. Aid 5.00 
13. soeape 5.00 
Phe ee OF Dodge, “Monroe, Wis 1,00 
16. Mrs. George F. Godfrey, Bangor, Me. 5.00 
18. Women’s National Alliance, Hing- 
HAMS ANChieedaa sss bacbicle nas pp adiacee 10.00 
19. Miss Elizabeth B. Thacher, Boston.. 10 00 
20. Ladies’ Social Alliance, Uxbridge..... 2.00 
22. Women’s National Alliance, Kenne- 
bunk (Me.) Branch.....se0+seeeereece 5.00 
24. Hartley, Lord, Kennebunk, Me........ 25.00 
24. Women’s National Alliance, Fail River 
Braticlineds uascaveupicdepaconecas ests as 10.00 
25. Horace S. Sears 100 00 
27 FTIGDGS: pccvicssdecvaccesssnvcccste een 2.00 
30, Wermen’s National Alliance, Fitch- 
burg Branc' 14 00 
31. Mrs. John Richardson, ‘Chestnut Hill. 1.00 
31. Mr.and Mrs. Henry Pickering, Boston 200.00 
Feb. 1. Unitarian Society, Fairhaven......-..- 50.00 
5. Mrs. L. J. Tilton, Chicago.... ....+++ 150.00 
6. C. C. Drew, Worcester ..+++ sere sesseres 20.00 
6. Unitarian Ladies’ Society, Keokuk, Ia. 5.00 
6. Mrs, Andrew J. Dimon, Keokuk, Ia... 1.00 
6. Mrs. A. E. Buck, Keokuk, Ia, ......-- 1.00 
6. Mrs. Clara A. Miller, Keokuk, Ia....- 1.00 
6. Mrs. Howard O. Whiting, Keokuk, Ia. 1.00 
10. Women’s National Biliance,” Glouces- 
ter Branch.. > ss 5.00 
$4,127.50 


Francis H. Lincoin, 
25 Beacon Street. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Rastus: “What is yo’ idea ob heaben?’’ 
Ephraim: ‘A place whar de animals hab de 
body ob a melon, de laigs ob a ’possum an’ 
de wings ob a chicken.’’—New York Sun. 


Mr, and Mrs. Newlywed, on their bridal 
tour, were enjoying a quiet sail alongshore. 
“O Clarence,’’ cried Mrs. Newlywed, “I can 
see a reflection of my face way down there in 
the water!” ‘Are you sure it ain’t a lobster- 
pot you see? ‘here’s lots of ’em about here, 
you know,” returned the happy groom.— 
Life. 


Towne: ‘‘My wife used to get nervous every 
time she heard a noise downstairs, but I as- 
sured her that it couldn’t be burglars, be- 
cause they’re always careful not to make 
any noise’? Browne: “So that calmed her, 
eh?” Towne: ‘Not much. Now she gets 
nervous every time she doesn’t hear any 
noise,”’—Philadelphia Press. 


Mark ‘Twain tells a story of a minister who 
had a call in the country. He had to ride 
nine miles over a rough road. ‘The horse was 
spirited and the cart had no springs, and the 
dominie was jolted up and down until he 
wished he was dead. Finally the horse ran 
away, and the minister was dumped in the 
road. When he was picked up, with his col- 
lar bone broken, he said, “If ever I go to hell, 
I want to ride over that road, as I shall be 
glad when I get there.” 


As an example of the ability of the juvenile 
scholar to evolve an unexpected meaning 
from his text, a correspondent of the Specta- 
tor relates that the following question was 
put to a history class: “What misfortune 
then happened to Bishop Odo?” ‘The reply 
came quite readily: “He went blind.” An 
explanation was demanded, and the genius 
brought up the text-book. ‘There, sir!” 
triumphantly, ‘the book says so.” The 
sentence indicated by an ink-stained digit 
read, ‘‘Odo-was deprived of his see.” 


A prominent member of the Franklin Inn 
Club, Philadelphia’s foremost literary or- 
ganization, at a gathering of book-writers 
recently, told a new anecdote of F. Marion 
Crawford, the novelist. A certain young 
lady, so the story. runs, wrote to Mr. Craw- 
ford requesting that he send her a bit of 
sentiment and his autograph. The reply 
was: ‘“‘Dear Miss A,—When you request a 
favor that is of interest only to yourself, 
please enclose a two-cent stamp. There’s 
your setitiment, and here’s your autograph. 
F. Marion Crawford.’’—Collier’s Weekly. 


“Young man, is your life insured?’ asked 
the wiry individual as he leaned toward the 
young fellow in the corner. “Heavens!” 
thought the young man, ‘‘are these insur- 
ance agents going to pursue me even in an 
electric car?’ And aloud, he said, ‘I guess 
I’ve about all the insurance I can carry.” 
“Did it ever occur to you how much more 
important it was to have your soul insured ?” 
“T don’t know but what you’re right,’’ was 


the reply. ‘Well, I’m in with the Metho- 
dists. What company are you?” “T guess 
you're all right, and I hope I am. I’m in 


with the Unitarians.” ‘‘Unitarians? Uni- 
tarians,”’ thoughtfully. After a pause, “Oh, 
yes, I’ve heard of them. They are the 
people who are WILLING to be damned for 


their good deeds.”’ 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


$38,324,422.73 
++ 34,638.296. 
$3,686,126.25 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


feel Pens 


. 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent fr c trialon receipt of 6 centsin 
postag’. stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPEMCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 ‘4ROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 
- + - PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON. 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &hR, 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in-New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDutfiie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. . 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes 
moderate means. ‘Ll. P. FARR, Principal. 


“|The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. OC. SOUTHWORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1906-07 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $4c0 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applica- 
tions accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work 
must be made defore A pri rst, 1906, on special blanks to 
be obtained of Ropert S. Morison, Secretary of the 
Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location highanddry. Laboratories. Sho: 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
new gymnasium with swimming pool, Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE. Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


POR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W.WenpTE. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


aATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 658 was on st. 


MINCT 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


; BOSTON. 
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